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“DOLLY, DOLLY, WHAT HAS OHANGED YOU sO?” IRA saID, 43 HB KNBLT BESIDE HBB. 


DOLLY'S ADVENTURE. 


(A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER L 


Cos bachelor chatabers in London, not very 
far from Piccadilly, one nigh in early spring, 
when the London season had barely commenced, 
and the weather was cold enough to make a fire 
pleasant. 

The eaid fire burned bright and clear, and two 
young men seated near its cheerful waruith 
hose lazily puffing away ab two choice 

v , 

Both were good-looking. Their united 
would not have made aixty, but Ronald Thorne 
bad had to make his own way in the world, while 
a pe: 
sarone ut newly suc to hia 
honours, r 


were sworn friends. They had been 
a Boe later on, chums at college, and 
tein was their Gret meeting since Zonald’s return 





from Malta, where his regiment had been 
stationed for three yeara. 

‘*And you're not married?” he remarked, 
coolly, “ Well, Ira, { am surprised. I always 
thought you'd find a wife long before you came 
into the title.” 

“T hope I uever may at all if | commit such 
folly as my father,” said the youvg baronet, 
angrily. “Do you mean to say, Thorne, you 
never heard of bis imbecility? I should have 
thought even at Malta the news must have 
reached you.” 

“T heard he married again, if that’s what you 
= I wasn’) particularly surprised, Sir 

rge was not an old man; but for that acci- 
dent he'd have lived for years." 

* He was fifty-four,” said his son, sententiously, 
“and he had been « widower fourteen years. 
Naturally we bad a right to expect he'd continue 
go,” 


The young officer laughed ; he really could not | 


help it. 

e had had almoet ason’s affection for Sir 
George Vernon, and he thought his heir a little 
ewan 
“Well, he did not live long to! enjoy his 


felicity. You have not told me yet whom he 
married,” 

“ He married a widow,” 

“And @ very suitable thing, too, I thought 
he had chosen a gir! of eighteen, you seemed so 
indignant.” 

“T hate widows.” 

“ Weill, but perhaps your father didn’t.” 

“He married a widow,” went on Sir Ira, 
irately, “whom no one had ever heard of, He 
actually put in the place of my mothér—an earl’s 
daughter, by the way—his own landiady.” 

Ronald whistled. 

“Tt was two years ago,” went on Sir Ira. 
‘He had gone down to Hastings to spend the 
winter, I was at the Grange with two of my 
sisters for Easter, when one fine morning the 
news came that he was returning home with 
Lady Vernon.” 

“And what, was she like? ’’ 

“You don’t imagine we stayed to see. My 
married sister at once Invited Lusy to makes her 
home with her, and J set up these chambers. We 
wrote a statement of our intentions to the bride- 
groom, and he was evidently ashamed of his 





i low-born wife, for he agreed with alacrity to our 
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absence. I must say he behaved very well in 
money matters, but no money could make up to us 


for the diegrace be had brought on the name of 


Vernon,” 
"TI really can’t see any disgrace,” 
Hie friend stared. 
“Would you like s common lodging-house 
keeper to be put in your mother’s place?” 
“How do you know she was common 7” 


“She wouldn’t have taken advantage of his | 


folly otherwise. ‘Well, he didn’t live long enough 
to be. disenchanted, and he. actually. was in- 
fatuated enough to leave her the Grange for 
life.” 

** That's rather a blow to you.” 

“Tt’a an awfal blow, Women of that class 
often live to bea hundred. Fancy, I'm actually 
shut out from my own’ country seat }’ 

“ Have you never ceen her? Didn’t you go to 
the funeral?” 

" Of course I saw her, I went to the funeral, 
but I couldn't demean myself to speak to such a 
woman. To do her justice she never tried to force 
hereelf on me. She and her child kept to their 
own rooms while } was at the Grange,” 

“ She hae a child then ?” 

“ Yes, a girl who probably drops her h’s and 
flirts with the butler. IJ sent my lawyer to Lady 
Vernon to ask what sum of money would free my 
home of her presence.” 

“ What reply did she make {” 

“ That ehe would not sell the house her hus- 
band gave her, She claimed o suite of rooms 
in tho west wing for heyself and her child, but 
said the rest of the house was entirely at my 
disposal.” 

“That was reasonable enough.” 

“I didn’t think so, Ihave all the expense of 
keeping uo the Grange, I can’t let the go 
to rack and rnin, and my father was so yin 
his wooing he fergob to make any setttlemen on 
her, In his will the estate is charged withan allow- 
ance of two hundred a-year, but that would not 
go far towards keeping up such s place as Vernon 
Grange.’ 

Ronald Thorne looked steadily into the fire. 
His friend resented his silence, . 

“J enppose you think I’m to blame. You 
msy have gone down to the Grange and fallen 
into the arms of your low-born stepmother, 
and expressed delight at the connection, ete., 
ety.” 

“Lam nod a bypocrite,” returned the soldier, 
hotly ; * only I suppose your father loved this 
lady and lived happily with her ?” 

* Yes,” replied the baronet; “ but as he only 
survived his wedding six months. that’s not 
saying much.” 

“| don’t think I could bring myself to treat 
my father’s wife as you are treating Lady 
Vernon,” said Mr. Thorne, slowly. “It’s not 
like you, Ira. It’s the firet ungenerous thing 
I've known you do.” 

Sir Ira leughed. 

“It touched me in my tenderest point 
family pride. Then Isobe! was so upset.” 

“But Lody Clare bas her hushand——” 

“Yes, but she loved 
declared it would spoil Lucy’s prospect. Lucy 
is not married yet.” 

“And tuanks her stepmother for the fact ?” 

"TI iency so. I don’t often go to Clareville, 
The women are alwaye hard on me because [ 
didn’t refuse to pay the allowance. There was 
a sort of flaw in the way it was made, and I 


believe I could have refused to”pay a half. 
penny.” 

“Tf you had refused you’ would have been a 
villain.” 


“My sisters seem to think [I am 1 monster 
because I didn’t refuse. You see, Ronald, there's 
no pleasing anyone.” 

“When are you going to try and please some 
beantiful young lady, and make your stepmother 
a dowager }” 

Ira shook his head. 

* Time enough yet.’ 

The subjech was dropped; indeed, the to 
friends had much else to think of. 


Ronald's leave was for six months—alter that | 


he would be stationed.at Woolwich, and already 


he had quite devermived tha! life at Woolwich | young soldier’s manuner—no room to. doubt his 


the Grange. She | 


| bored. 








every week {é(¢ 2-téte, 


| received, A baronet of old family, with twenty 


would be unendurable alone, A pretty litile wife 
Was &@ necessary accom 

‘I don’t want an heiress,” he confessed to 
Ira. “If she had @ littls money I shouldn’t be 
too proud to refuse, her on that account, but I 
wanta wife who will love me for myself, and 
not be dull if we have to spend a few evenings in 


¢ 


“A, domesticated. Hebe; It’s a mistake, 
Ronald. You'll be bored to death! ” ; 
“Wait and see,” , ' 

“ Have you no one in view !” 

“No ove. Iwas only three-and-twenty when 
T went to Malta, Ithick I admired every girl 
I saw, as a matter of conree,” 

“IT wonder you didn’t lose your heart abroad.” 

**T didn’t. I have come back quite heart- 
wholes and fancy free.” 

“Come with me to Lady Ashburton’s ball, I, 
promised to look in for an hour.” 

It was barely ten. Honald Thorne was easily 
persuaded, and the two friends, started for the 
mansion inhabited by the Ear! and Countess. 

Vi warm was the welcome one of them 


thonsand a-year, is apt {o bea favourite in society, 
in spite of a low-born stepmother, 

Ronald was a detrimental compared to his 
friend, and so the greeting bestowed on him was | 


several shades colder, 
But the gay young soldier was little troubled. 
He had Jess pride than Sir Ira, and cared far less 


for the world’s opinion, His having pre- 
sented him to a partuer he wassoon dancing with 
zest, 

The partner wae a pretty little matron in the 
early agee of wifehood. She was very affable 
and amusing, but Ronald had come late. Her 
programme wae full, and she could nob spare hiw 
another dance. 

“Let me find you a partuer!" she said, 
merrily. ‘You are looking at all the-lasses as if 
they were strangers to you |” 

“T have only juet come back to England after 
a three years’ absence, Mrs, Melville.” 

“ Ab, then you feel strange |” 

“Utterly bewildered. .Who is that gir! sitting 
down and looking as if she were bored }” 

Mrs, Melville followed the direction of his 
eyes. 

“That girl,” she said, in comical reproof, “is 
@ distant relation of my own.” 

“Really | I shouldn’t have thought it |” 

“You are dreadfully rude.” 

“Tmean she wam’t like you. I should say 
you had taken more than your proper share of 
sunshine.” 

“ You'd better tell her so.” 

Ronald took her to a seat and departed, et 
her desire, to fetch her fan. Meanwhile the 
pretty little matron add hereeli to 
the girl whom Ronald bad described as looking 


*‘ Marguerite, Iam going to introduce yoa to 
the moat remarkable man you ever met,” 

“T-don’t want.to know him.” 

‘' Listen ! He wants to dance with you, because 
he thinks you look bored... I told him you, were 
& distant relation of my own, and he rejoined re- 
proachfully he should say I'd taken more than 
my share of sunshine, and left you all the shade,” 

Lady Marguerite Yorke smiled ; she really could 
not helpit. She was the greatest heiress of the 
day. She was almost morbidly afraid of being 
sought for her money, and this mede her short 
and cold in her intercourse with strangers, and 
robbed gay scenes like this of all their chances | 
for her. 

She was not pretty; she had beautiful grey 
eyes and maeses cf soft brown hair, but the ex- 
preseion of her woouth was ead, and her face Jacked 
animation, 

** Where could he have lived 1” she asked with 
a bitter little laugh; “not to have heard my 
market value,” 

“He has been abroad three years ; now don’t 
snub him, dear !” 

For Ronald had returned, and the introduc- 
tion took place, 

There was no mistaking the simplicity of the 





motives, He evidently looked at his T as 
someone who received but litle atten in. 
society, and whom it behoved him to amuse, 

Mrs. Melville bad purposely elurred over her 
cousin’e name, arid so Ronald had no idea that he 
held on his arm the Lady Marguerite Yorke, the 
ae heirees of er og ‘ 

‘Are you as fond of dangin jour 
cousin 1” ; a 

She shook her head, 3 

“ Fanny loves it better than anything. else in 
the world—except her husband.”" 13: 

Ronald smiled. 

“Ts he here to-night {” 

"Ob no, he isin India; she is going out te 
him next month. I shall miss her grendfully.” 

“Then you do not live with her ?” 

"Oh no! I live with my guardian,” 

‘* And this is your first season ?” 

*‘ How did you know that {” 

“} think I gueased it |” 

“Yes,” and Lady Marguerite sighed, ‘‘and I 
hate it all. I would give anything in the world 
to go back to the country, and never see this 
hateful London sgain, only they won’t let me.” 

Ronald looked kindly into her large grey 
eyes. 
ms They are quite right ; you ought to cee some- 
thing of the world,” 

"T bave seen too much of it,” 

“Haveyou? Yet itis a beautiful world, avd 


England is the pleasantest en in it. I only 


came home last week from Malta, and though | 
have not # relation in the world, it made me glad 
just to be on English ground.” 

“Not relation in the world !" and her voice 
softened, saying, pathetically, “Why, this is 
like me ; I have nothing nearer than cousine,” 

“Friends are better than relations,” said 
Ronald, with s strange eagerness, ‘‘I hope, 
before the season is over, you will admit me to 
the enjoyment of your friendship.” 

The a was over, he resigned her to Mrs. 
Melville; but all throvgh that evening the 
memory of those grey eyes hauntet him, She 
was not pretty; many men called her positively 
plain, and Ronald Thorne had fallen bopelesely in 
love with her at tirst sight. 

“ Really,” Sir Ira told him, as they drove home 
together to the pleasant bachelor chambers where 
the soldier waz such a welcome guest, “ You made: 
the running pretty strong for a man who dislikes 
heireases, Thorne!” 

Ronald started. 

* What on eerth do you mean?” 

“Only that you have been flirting desperately 
with the greatest heiress in England.’ 

“J only danced with two ladies all night-—one 
was Mrs, Melville, the other her cousin.’ 

“And the cousin is Lady Marguerite Yorke, 
the possessor of the most beautiful estate in 
Blonksbire, a town house, and several thousands 


a-year. 

Poor Ronald looked quite disconcerted, 

“Tam nob fit to go into society, Ira; I need a 
lot of polishing up. Why, I took her for Mrs. 
Melville’s poor relation ; ehe seemed awfully dul! 
and neglected.” 

** She snubs people so, If a man were to speak 
to her she imagines he wants her property, anc 
arms herself to defend it, Poor girl, she is 
awfully plain! She must know she'll be married 
for her money, bu! she needn’t show she knows 
it quite so plainly.” 

"She never snubbed me,” 

“ Didn’t she?” 

“ And I think she has a sweet ¥ace—not 
beautiful, perhaps ; but no one would) call her 

lain.” 
eu My dear Ronald, it must be 9 casd of love 
at firsteight! 1 only hope the heiresy, will be 
propitious, But, all the same, Lady Marguerite 
Yorke is no beauty, and nineteen people out of 
twenty would tell you she was plain.” 

Mrs, Melville and her eee discussed: the 
young officer with great interest over their 
Gresving-room fire ; or, to speak, more correctly, 
Fanny talked and her cousin listened, 

Ledy Marguerite found very little to say oa 
the subject, only when’ Mre, Melville suggested 
they would be sure to meet Mr, Thorne again 
shortly she positively emiled. 
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They did meet him again the very next night, 
put this time he did not seek Lady Marguerite, 
cr pay her any attention; he stood leaning 
against the wall and looking almost moody. 

“What has changed) him so?” whispered Mrs. 
Melville. “ He looks quite melancholy.” 

Lady Marguerite let ber beautiful eyes wander 
in Ronald’s direction, and then she blushed 
deeply: Pretty Mrs, Melville beckoned him 
with her fan. : 

“Why didn’t you come and talk to us?” she 
asked him, 

He did not answer, but her partner soon came 
to claim her, and then he stepped into the vacant 
chair beside Lady Marguerite. 

“You are not dancing #” 

“J don't think I am very fond of dancing.” 

“JT wanted to tell you,” said Ronald, goin 
straight to the point, ‘‘of the stupid mistake 
made last night, I fear you must have thought 
ms terribly rude1” 

There was @ bright flush in her cheeks, 

*‘ What mistake did you make!” 

“T fancied you were, like myself, alone in the 
world. I thought we had kindred tastes, and 
that we might be friends, I think I ventured to 
gay as much.” 

Marguerite felt quite mystified. 

* And have you found out since last night that 
we have not got kindred tastes, and that we can’t 
be friends }” 

“I have learned that you are the greatest 
heiress in England !” 

“T am afraid it’s true,” : 

“Tt was & great blow to me.” 

“Why!” thinking him the strangest man she 
had ever met. 

“T can’t explain.” 

“T should like to know.” 

Your face haunted me,” he said, simply, “I 
thought you were the sweetest girl I ever met. 
You seemed’so ead and lonely I ventured to hope 
I might cheer your path, and now I find that 
there isa fearful gulf. between ua, and we must 
be strangers.” 

Marguerite Yorke amiled, and her face grew 
almost radiant. 

‘Friendship bridges over any gulf,” she 
answered; “but there is none between us, Mr, 
Thorne. “ You have thought far more highly 
of me than [ deserve, but ons part of your pic- 
ture is quite true—I am ead and lonely.” 

Ronald looked at her with a world of tender. 
nees in his dark eyes. 

“ And you will accept ms for your friend and 
companion until—” 

‘Until you tire of the post!” with a wistful 
smile. “Yes, if you wish it.” 

“Until another claims a higher place in your 
regard, I should have said, had I been bold enough 
to finish.” 

She answered nothing, the hand struck up the 
dance that has been called the Lover's Own, and 
together Ronald and Lady Marguerite moved 
ae to the strains of » charming dreamy 
watz, 





CHAPTER II, 


VaR away from London and the gaieties of the 
season to # quiet country village, where the 
April air was sweet with the perfume of violets, 
aad the woods were golden with cpt prim- 
roses, The glory of the village of Ardicigh was 
the Grange, which for centuries had been the 
home of the Vernons; it was a beautiful old 
mansion standing in picturesque grounds; ita 
grey walls, over which the ivy clambered, its 
velvet lawn and fine old timber ail gave it an 
artistic appearance which charmed the eye, 

When Sir George Vernon brought ‘his second 
wiié home a bride no one had called upon her 
except the clergyman and the doctor (voth un- 
married men); the hbours one and all 
followed the example of the heir and his sisters, 
aad kept rigidly aloof. 

No one knew whether this troubled the 
Baronet. He loved his second wife eee. 
sad tho few months of their union sped happily 
by. His death was the result of on accident ; 
ue ouly lingered a few hours; there was no 


\ 





time for his children to come to him or for him 
to plead with them on his death-bed to be kind 
to his widow. 

She felt it cruelly-—-the slights heaped on her 
by the young Sir Ira, the insulting proposal that 
she should accept a sum of money and rid the 
Grange of her presence. She refused, because 
Sir George's last wish had been that she should 
spend her life in the home where he had made 
her so happy, and because she longed still thapa 
time might come in which she would be recon- 
ciled to her husband's family. 

One of those first bright April days Lady 
Vernon sat in a low chair by the fire, her dress 4 
rich black silk, a widow's cap upon her still 
luxuriant hair. Barely thirty-six years had 
pseased over her brow, and she looked far younger 
even than her age through the delicacy of her 
complexion and the brilliancy of her eyes, 

At her feet sat, or rather crouched, a young 
girl, barely seventeen, and who at first sight 
looked more like her sister than her daughter. 
Dorothea Hardy—called Dora by her mother and 
Miss Dolly by the whole household—bad inherited 
to the full her mother’s beauty. 

She was a slim, graceful girl, with large, dark 
blue eyes, a complexion of ihe purest, creamiest 
white, small red arched lips, a broad open fore- 
head, framed by masses of hair of the true golden 
brown that has grown rarer every year; her 
features were regular, and had a nameless stamp 
of aristocracy that her mother’s lacked. 

She heeded her beauty little, To Dolly che 
whole world meant her mother, and Lady Yeruon 
bad just broken to her the news that very, very 
soon she would be left alone. 

“Tt can’t be true,” moaned the girl, in anguish. 
Oh, mother, say it is all a mistake! How car 
you go away, and leave your Dolly, who has no 
one in the world but you ?” 

She little knew it was the thought of leaving 
her, and leaving her penniless, that was such 
torture to Lady Vernon as almost to have 
hurried on the end, She was dying of con- 
sumption, The end was very near; ina brief 
time thore would be no one in all the world to 
guard the beautiful child from harm and sorrow, 

‘* My darling {” she said, faintly, * it is quite 
true. I put off telling you as long as I’ possibly 
could ; I would nob shadow your bright face too 
soon. Dolly, I have sent for Sir Ira. 

Dolly rose, and stamped her pretty foot in 
anger, She was no heroine, nothing iu the world 
but a tender-hearted girl, who loathed even the 
very name of the man who had treated her 
mother with such scorn, 

‘How could you?” she said. “He'll be 
glad —- he'll come here exulting over our 
trouble !” 

“T do not think he will do that, I think he 
is a just man, though he has seemed so stern to 
us, I have always telt if I could see him, Dolly, 
he would underatan? things better. 

“Tb will be too late," sobbed Dolly. “Even 
if he’s sorry he can’t make up to you for his 
cruelty now.” 

‘*Hecan more than make up, Dolly: he can 
soothe my last earthly trouble by promising to 
befriend my child.” 

Dorothea’s blue eyes fashed. 

"Oh, do not ask him to do that, mother; I 
had rather beg my bread from door to door than 
live on Sir Ira’s charity.” 

The mother looked at her and sighed, It 
had cost her something to crave a favour at her 
stepson’s hands; but how could she leave her 
child alone, dowered as she was with this fatal 
beauty, and unconscious of all harm ? 

““What would you do, dear?” she asked, 

ly, “ You are so little, ‘and so young.” 

“TI could teach, or there is Daisy, mamma. 
We haven't heard from her for years; but I am 
aure she would be true to us. Daisy always 
loved me, mamma.”’ 

* Daiay is a great lady now,” sighed poor Lady 
Vernon, “ Besides, she mzy be married, and so 
have it out of her power to help old friends, 
No, Dolly, my darling, I have thought of every- 
thing, and there is nothing’ but to appeal to Sir 
Ira.” 

Dorothea ponted. 

Mother, darling, I can’t bear to vex you: 





but I don’t like it, I think I shall hate Sir Ira 
and his wife.” 

“T don't think he has got a wife, Dora,” 

“Well, his sistera then, ‘There's a picture 
of Lady Clare in the gallery, and she loks 
horrid.” 

Lady Vernon put out one of her thia hands, 
and smoothed Dorothea’s hair caressing!y. 

** You have been very happy here, dear,’’ 

“Very, mother,” emphatically. “Sic George 
wae aa good to me as he possibly could be, and 
since he died I have had you all to myaslf, Oh, 
yes ; I have been very happy.” 

“Then don’t you think, out of gratitude to 
your stepfather, you owe it to him to be more 
charitable in your fealinge towarde his son.” 

“Bas he been charitable towards us, 
mother ? 

‘In word, no—in deed, yes, Dolly. If believe 
it was in hia power to stop the whole of our 
little income,” 

Dorotiies pouted again. 

* Well, I’m sure he’s an old horror.” 

© He's only nine-and-twenty, Dolly 1” 

* Twelve years older than I am, and [ feef 
venerable sometimes, Why, mother, your step- 
son's only seven years younger than you !” 

Lady Vernon smiled faintly 

“ His father loved him well; of the three, fra 
was far the deareet to Sir George.”’ 

“ And you think he will come !”’ 

A atrange, wistful smile crossed the mother’s 
lips. 

**T hope so, Dolly.” 

“ You won't want me to eee him, motiert” 

" Not if you would rather nov.” 

Aft that very moment Sir Ira Vernon sat 
alone in his smoking-room contemplating a letter 
which bore the Ardleigh postmark, 

“There's no one ia the place likely to write 
tu me. It can’t be from that woman—T!I doubt 
if she can sign her own uame, and this ia a lady’s 
hand.” 

He tore oper the envelope, unfolded the 
letter, and read the few lines it contained :— 


‘Vernon Grange, 
April 2ad, 1889 


“Dean Sin Ina,—The doctors tel! me I am 
dying. We have not been friends, you and I, 
but I do not think you will carry your snimosity 
ao far as to refuse to coms to me. In a fow 
weeks —it may be a few days—your aume will be 
free for ever from my presence ; but first i beg 
of you to let me see you, aud [ do not think, for 
your father’s sake, you will refuse her who was 
his much-loved wife, 

*¢ Baataios VerRxON,” 


Bir Ira held the letter in hie hand aud read it 
again and again. He was very undecided 39 to 
bis line of conduct. Was it a ruse to beguile 
him into intercourse, or was it what it professed 
to be—the dying request of a woman he had 
wronged in thought and word, 

“T daresay it’s only a trumped-up pretext to 
get to know me; perhsps.she thinks I’m 3 great 
a teraptation as my dear old father, and that she 
can catch me for her daughter aa essyy as she 
caught him for herself, I daresay that’s it; but 
stil! I think I'll go--I'm proof against such ma- 
chinations, thank Heaven, avd, somshow, if my 
father’s widow is dying I shouldn't care to leave 
her last wish usgratified.” 

Ronald Thorne wan etill his gueat, The young 
officer was hopelessly in love with Lady Mar- 
guerite Yorke, anu it seemed clear to every one 
but himself that she returned his affection. The 

retty romance had ‘come to a deadlock since 

oneld wouldu’t propose, from scruples of his 
darling’s wealth, and Lady Marguerite, not being 
one of the ladies who wish to establish women’s 
rights, declined to usurp his prerogative aad 
make the proposal herself. 

Ronald,” said Sir fra, a little gravely, 
“shall you mind baing bere by yourself for 
day or twof I find I must go out of town on 
business.” 

“Shall I come with you, Ira? You seem 
bothered about something.” 

"“T am ‘bothered, I have received an urgent 
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summons to Vernon Grange. I don’t half like 
going, and yet I can’t reconcile it to my con- 
science to siuy away.” 

“ Shall I go instead of you?” “aT 
“*] don’t fancy lady Marguerite would prt u 
with my ‘friendship’ instead of suns ane 

you, old fellow.” 

Ronald groaned. 

“It’s not much use my seeing her; it only 
makes me wretched.” 

“ Because you're an idiot.” - \ 

“ Thank you.” 

“Well, it’s the truth. Anyone can see you 
have only to propose to be accepted.” 

*T'm not a fortune-hunter.” ~ 

“ Hang it, man, you can’t expect her to pro- 
pose to you, cau you }” 

“I don’t expect anything.” 

“Cheerful! When do you go to Woolwich }” 

“ Next week.” 

“ Does she know it *” 


“Yes,” and Ronald sighed. “She told me she | 


had read it was a thriving town with a growing 
tradé. I suppose she had looked it up-in the 
Gazetteer.” 

“ Which shows her interest.” 

“She said she dared say I should be very 
happy there, as if I could be happy anywhere 
without her !” 

Tra laid his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

*' We've been friends, boy and man, for well- 
nigh twenty years. Rongld; don’t let your hap- 
pinesa slip by you just for a scruple,” 

* But F 

“If she loves you,” returned Ira, ‘do you 
think you've any right to let your cursed pride 
blight her life?” 

“ Then if you were me you'd-———” 

“If Lloved any woman I should tell her ao, 
were she a3 high above me as a princess; but I 
never shall love anyone, gentle or simple, Ronald. 
Now, when i come back from the Grange I shail 
expect an invitation to the wedding.” 

He telegraphed to announce his coming, and 
o when he alighed at the Ardleigh station, a fly 
wae waiting. Since her husband’s death the 
vidow kept no carriage ; the full complement of 
vervants were at the Grange, but these 
were in Sir Ira’s pay. The maid who had 
beeu engaged on her marriage was my lady's only 
retainer, 

rhe Baronet entered the fiy and gave the 
der, “to the Grange ;” then, as he leant back 
in the carriage, he tried hard to prepare himself 
for the interview which lay before him, 

He had always fancied the ci-devant landlady 
as» red-faced, buxom wowan ; he had no ides of 
her daughter’s age, but pictured her a younger 
likeness of her mamma, * midway between 
twenty and thirty, He felt pretty sure that 
Lady Vernon had sent for him to implore his 
charity for this young woman. 

Had she only said as much ino her letter he 
would have felt more kindly disposed towards 
her, and he could then have sent a written pro- 
mise to continue to her the income enjoyed by 
her mother, and he would have been spared the 
annoyance of this visit. 

Tae old housekeeper, who had been‘his nurse, 
was waiting in ‘he hall. 

“It is a good sight to see you here at last, Sir 
Ira! You are kindly welcome, sir, How are 
the young ladies |” 

The stately Baronet answered her with ready 
courtesy, Sir Ira always won golden opinions 
from his inferiors, Then there came an awkard 
peuce, 

Upon his former visit, when he came to his 
father’s funeral, the young master had laid down 
one law—the names of Lady Vernon and her 
daughter were not to be mentioned in his 
presence, Things might be differend now, but 
stil) Mra, Hill did not feel sure, 

Her master himself broached the subject. 

“ T have come to eee Lady Vernon, Hill, Wil 
you ask ‘f she is ready to receive me }” 

“My lady is quite ready, Sir Ira, and has 
ordered refreshment in the small dining-room, 
in case you had not lunched.” 

Tt was four o'clock, Sir Ira had lunched two 
hours before ; he accepted a glass of wine more 














to detain Hill in conversation than from any 
dezire for the stimulant. 

“ T suppose Lady Vernon ie very ill}” 

He knew that Hill was devoted to himself, 
that for his sake and his sisters’ she had bitterly 
resented their father’s second marriage. He 


therefore expected her to speak coldly and dis- 


paragingly at least of his father’s widow. He 
never forgot his surprise. Hill's eyes seemed 
—, brim over with tears, and the old 
woman to vse her handkerchief freely before 
she could answer him. 

“She's dying, Sir Ira,” said the servant, 

wely, “that’s what it is. I've seen it myself 
or months, but she was always so bright 
and cheerful, I always fancied she didn’t know 
it. She never got over the master’s death, you 
see, Sir Ira.” 

Pleasant news for him, who believed she had 
married his father for love of gain ! 

“T suppose her own family are here, Hill!” 

; “There's no one here but Mise Dolly, Sir 
ra.” 

“Ah! What is Lady Vernon’s illness ?”’ 

“The doctors call it consumption, sir, but it 
seems to me just a indieg away.” 

This did not quite agree with Sir Ira’s ideas 
ofa buxom widow, but he was stil! quite un- 
prepared for the style of matron he was to meet, 

Hill conducted with great ceremony up- 
stairs to a door before which velvet curtains were 
closely drawn, aud pushing these aside, she 
motioned him to enter. 

Half reluctantly he obeyed her. At first he 
fanclied the room was untenanted, then he 
noticed a sofa drawn up to the fire, and approach- 
ing this he saw a slight, shadowy figure advan- 
ing to meet him, 

Sir Ira felt as ina dream. Despite the crue) 
rev; this stranger was still far 
more beautiful than women of whose loveli- 
ness he had heard praise, She was 20 slight 
and slender that her — had almost a girl- 
ish grace, but the face had a mother’s 
tenderness, and there were’ lines of patient 
sorrow about the mouth. At first sight he 
imagined her to be twenty-five, then, as he 
observed her more closely, he thought she might 
be thirty. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come,” and his 
stepmother put out her hand. 

Sir Ira led her back to the sofa, placed her 
gevtly on it, and covered her with the fur rug 
before he answered, — 

“Tam grieved to see you like this! Believe 
me, until your letter came J had no idea you were 
not in good health.” 


She smiled, and then Sir Ire quite understood ° 


his father’s infatuation, 

“T have known it myself a long time, only I 
would not trouble you uutil I wae quite sure.” 

“Are you quite sure now!” inquired the 
Baronet, hastily, “Might not fresh advice and 
change of air do something? I need not tell you 
that-——-” 

She understood the offer he hesitated to make, 
and interrupied him. 

“They could do nothing; it is like your 
father’s son to think of it, but 1 want nothin 
for myself at your bands, Before many days 
shall be with my husband, and rou will be free 
to bring your wife to Vernon Grange.” 

“T have no wife,” 

*‘ I know,” she eaid, faintly: “snd I am very 
sorry. if you had been married you might have 
looked more favourably on my request ; now I 
fear you will think it both troublesome and irk- 
some,” 

“TY assure.you I will do my utmost to grant 
it,” 

“You may have heard that I was a widow when 
your father met me,” 

He bowed, 

“Tam going to ask your kindness for my 
child,” her voice almost broke. ‘' We have not 
been friends, you and I. I know that my dar- 
ling has not the slightest claim upon your 
generosity, but she is so young, and very soon 
she will be left alone, It isa mother pleading 
for her only child who appeals to you—a mothér 
who was your father’s much-loved wife,” 





Sir Ira never hesitated. He took the thio, 
white hands and clasped them reverently in his, 

“ Madame, J have done you a cruel injustice. | 
have wronged you harshly in my thoughts, but | 
will right that wroug in my care for your child, 
I promite you that your daugbter’s future shal! 
be my charge ; that she shall be provided for and 
guarded from all sorrow as carefully as though 
es a little sister left to my care by my dear 
father.” 

An almost unearthly brightness came to Lady 
Vernon's face. 

“Ido not ssk for that,” she said, faintly, 
* You are a young man. It would be hard to put 
such a charge upon = All 1 want is to know 
that you will not my darling suffer from 


poverty, and that you will not the bread 
of dependence too bitter to her.” 

Sir Ira started. ~ 

“You could think that of me; I have noi 


shown you the best side of my character ; bu? 
surely you cannot think me co base as that 1” 

Lady Vernon hesitated. 

“T have spoilt her,” she said, simply. ‘She 
was here when I was a two months’ widow. She 
was all I had inthe world, and I could not bear 
to crose her wishes. She is proud and wayward 
sometimes, bub her heart ie true and loving. 
Young as she ie, she is staunch and loyal.” 

It never came into Sir Ira’s thoughts that this 
was the description of a beautiful girl, not of o 
little child. Looking at the frail, lovely mother, 
he imagined her daughter to be a —tes 
years old at the very most, 

"T will teach her to love me,” he answered 
firmly. “' Have pofear, Lady Vernon, your daughter 
shall have a happy home here, It istrue I have 
no hope to Gill, in ever euch a small degree, your 
place to her, but all that brother could do for 
sister I will do for her 1” 

A long, long silence. 

“ You have robbed death of its 
Lady Vernon softly. ‘I will tell Dolly of your 
kindness. I hope, oh, I hope, you will not find 
ber very wayward,” 

Sir Ira pictured a little passionate child, wilful, 
but loving, generous, though wa . He 
fancied he could get on very wel! with such a 
creature to pet and care for, 

“Tt is a pretty name,” he said, wee 

“Her real name is Dorothea. I have had 
to call her Dora lately, but Dolly comes more 
readily.” 

“Shall I see her ?” 

Lady Vernon hesitated, 

“T think not,” ehe said at last. “She only 
learned the truth about me yesterday, and it has 
upset her sadly, poor child, I t you from 
my heart for proposing it, but J think your meet- 
ing had better wait until-——” 

e understood her meaning —-“ until I am no 
more” And rose to Bo. : 

“Tam very glad I came,” he said, as he held 
her band in his. “New though it bas been to 
find ycu thue, my visit has contradicted many of 
my mistaken fancies,” 

“, too, am glad you have been,” she \an- 
swered. ‘ You have smoothed my path to the 
grave and eaced my heart of s heavy load. | 
shall rest well to-night, Sir Ira, now I thae 
Dolly will have a brother,” 

The Baronet felt a strange mistiness about hiv 

es. He bent over the dying woman and p 

lips to her forehead. Another minute and 
he was walking down the broad oaken staircase 
towards the door, where the fly waited to take 
him back to the station. 

On his lonely journey to London more than 
once he beguiled his leisure by trying to fancy 4 
child with a face like Lady Vernon's, and won- 
dering how it would feel to have a beautiful little 
girl dependiag ou him for love and eympatby, 
and calling him “brother” in sweet, ish 
treble. 


” said 





Sr Ina had o strangely sober face when be 
reached bis cosy, bachelor chambers. He had 
been engaged to a dinner y that night, but 
he never thought of going fresh from that death- 
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bed scene, as it seemed to him. He was in no 
humour for gaiety. 

He was sitting over the fire, smoking, wonder- 
ing s Jittle whether he should have to live at 
Vernon Grange, or if it would be possible for 
Dolly to form part of that cosy, bachelor estab- 
lishment in Londop, when the door opened 
briskly, and Ronald Thorne entered. 

The young officer put one hand upon Sir Ira’s 
shoulder wae a glad, bright light in his 
eyes as he cried,— 

I took your advice, old fellow, and it was the 
best thing "af 

“Then Lady Marguerite has consented.” 

“Yes!” Mr, Thorne looked quite hod. “I 
told her I didn’t care a pin about the money. 
We'd give it all to a charity if she liked, but she 
said she thought she’d rather we kept it,” 

* Sensible woman !” 

“She isn’t a woman!” indignantly, “She is 
barely twenty |” 

Tra looked at him half-sadly. 

“You've taken the disease, Ronald, evidently. 
I wonder what it feels like to be thoroughly in 
love as you are?” ‘ 

“ Haven’t you ever tried }” 

The Baronet shook his head. 

“T’ve flirted with plenty of women, I've even 
eeriously liked a few, but I never yet saw a girl 
with whom I should care to pass my life. I never 
looked into a woman’s face and coveted ib for the 
ornament of my home!” 

Ronald stared. 

“It’s very odd” 

“T suppose to,” 

“You're one of the richest men about town. 
Surely it’s your duty to find a wife.” 

“ ]’m going to have a daughter instead,” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

Ira grew grave. 

"I went to the Grange to-day. Ronald, I never 
had such a ehock.” , 

“Was your stepmother worse than you ex- 
pected! I can hardly believe that, for you 
certainly had no rose-coloured ideal of her.” 

She was an angel |” said Sir Ira, slowly. “ One 
of the lovelies} women I ever saw; a lady in 
thought and word. Just think how I have 
treated her, Ronald |” 

“* Well, you can change now.” 

“Not to her! She is dying.” 

“Why did she send for you ?” 

“To aek my protection for her little girl, soon 
to be mother 'ess.” 

“And you replied-——” 

“I promised to care for the child as though I 
were her brother. I don’t dislike the idea, I 
always had a fancy for children,” 

" How old is she }” 

_“Pve no idea, The mother looked almost a 
girl herself. Poor little thing! I mean to be 
very good to her,” 

Ronald looked perplexed. 

You'll have to send her to achool!” 

“I shall not! I shall keep her with me, 


and buy her sixpennyworth of sweets every: 


day!” 

‘But you can’t unless you encumber yourself 
with a governess! A bachelor can’t bring up 4 
girl! Besides, she’s no relation to you! Any. 
one would think you meant to marry her! No, 
Tra, you'll have to send your protégée to achoo!, 
or get Lady Olare to take pity on her!” 

* Tsobel hates children |” 

‘That's unwomanly |” 

“T know, but it’s a fact. Besides, she resented 
my father’s marriage too bitterly to be good to 
this poor little orphan. Well, we won’t discuss 
my adopted daughter. Tell me your own plans, 
Ronald, I suppose you've made some 1” 

Rs. We are going to be married in July, because 
Marguerite thinks Woolwich would be nice in 
summer,” 

“ But you can’t live at Woolwich !” 

We can }” 

“But you'll be richer than your General. I 
made sure you'd sell out!” 

“Tehall not do anything of the sort! I told 
Marguerite that, and she quite s with me, 
She says she hates men with nothing to do.” 

“ Well, you'll be considered most eccentric | ” 

“TL expecb we can stand that !” 





So Ira went to bed soon after this, and his last 
waking thoughts were of Lady Vernon and her 
daughter. 

He was ceriainly nob best pleased the next 
morning to receive a letter from his sister, Lady 
Clare, full of cruel speeches about their step- 
mother, He quite forgot that two days ago he 
would fully have shared Isobel’s sentiments. 

**T hear,” wrote that august matron, “ that 
‘that woman’ is really ill, so that there is a fair 
hope that ere long you may be master of your 
own house. I write to caution you, dear Ira 
(knowing your Quixotically generous disposition), 
against weakly yielding to any appeals made to 
you by the usurper. She waz penniless when 
our father married her, and she is sure to want 
to saddle our family with the support of her 
low-born child. i imagine she knows my senti- 
ments too well to write to me, but I quite expect 
you will receive a leiter of artiu! entreaty. 

“Once for all, let me caution yon to be firm ; 
my father’s stepdaughter has no claim whatever 
on you. Let her keep herself, or be placed in 
some charitable asylum, but don’t give ber any 
encouragement to claim kindred with us.” 

The reat of the letter was on other topics, but 


Ira was fairly exasperated. He lighted a cand’s | 


and burnt the offending pages before he joined 
Ronald at breakfast, and even then his brow waa 
so cloudy that the young officer roused himself 
from hie dreams of Marguerite to inquire if any- 
thing was amiss, 


“ Nothing,” said the Baronet, sharply ; “ only | 


my sister has written me a letter which makes 
me doubt whether her heart is composed of the 
usual ingredients or the nether millstone.” 

‘I thought you and Lady Clare agreed so 
well 1” 

We do. Idon’t suppose any brother and 
sisters were ever more united than we three; 
only it occurs to me sometimes thao Lucy and 
Isobel were born without feelings.” 

“ Sir Thomas would not say so!” 

* Sir Thomaa is an idiot! He’s just double his 
wife’s age, and he worships her. 1 don’t sup. 
pose he’s the slightest idea Isobel took him be- 


cause he chanced to be the richest man who pro- | 


posed to her.” 

“ Aren't you rather hard on her?” 

“T don’t think ao |” 

He sat down, later on, and wrote to his sister. 
Some nameless reserve made him ignore one 


chief point in ber letter. He told her ho had | 


seen Lady Vernon, and there was no deubt her 
days were numbered; but of her petition to 
him, and his anewer to it, he said nothing. 

He enjoyed very little of Ronald’s company in 
the days that followed ; the young officer spent 
every possible moment with his fancde; and 
when ehe was invisible he devoted hia time to 
house- bunting at Woolwich, 

Lady Marguerite Yorke’s guardian had com- 

tely acquiesced in the fate she bad chosen for 

elf. He had wanted her to marry a title, 
but he had come to have such strong donbis of 
her ever marrying anyone that he was quite 
willing to give her to thie well-born young officer 
without further difficulty, 

So that for once the couree of true love ran 
smoothly, Ronald and Marguerite had met with 
little to trouble them in their courtship, They 
both love each other devotedly ; neither had any 
very near relations to criticize their desire, and 
so their lot bid fair to be a very bright one. 


The wedding was to be the very first week in | 


July. An exacting country would probably 
afford Ronald a fortnight’s leave of absence, 
which the young couple would d at the 
bride’s country seat ; then they would return to 
Woolwich, aud Mr. Thorne would again take up 
bis military duties, 

“T'm afraid you'll be dull while I’m away,” 
he sald fondly to Marguerite ; “you'll have to 
get all your friends to come and see you.” 

“They wouldn't make up to me for losing 
you,” she whispered ; “ but, Ronald, I have two 
friends I want you very much to know. They 
wore very to me when I was a child ; 
indeed, one of them saved my life. So you 
won't mind if they sre poor, aud a wee bit 
shabby.” 


“ll welcome them if they come in’ rags, 
pet ; but who are they?” 

“My old governess and her daughter! You 
can’t think how good Mrs. Hardy was to me, or 
how she put up with all my whims, We weren't 
go very rich ourselves then. I was plain Mixs 
Yorke, not Lady Marguerite. My mother was 
dead, and my father was glad to place me with a 
lady who would keep me from year’s end to 
year’s end, and never expect me, to go away for 
the holidays.” 

" Poor little Marguerite!” eal 

“Oh, no, I wag not! They were so good to 
me. Mrs. Hardy was just like a mother, and I 
loved her little girl as though she had been my 
sister. I was with them ten years.” 

“Ten years !” 

“Tp almost broke my heart when papa took 
meaway and made me live with a prim old 
cousin of his—you see I was Lady Marguerite 
then—and ac he supposed dear Mra, Hardy was 
not good enough, though he had beer glad 
enough to Jeave me there before, I suppose I 
had a horrid temper, Ronald! I sulked and 
stormed by turne, to make my new guardian let 
me go back to my dear old governess,” 

* And wouldn’t she!” 

“No; and, worse than that, she ascribed all 
my faults to Mrs. Hardy's influence, and she got 
papa’s leave to break off the correspondence, 
For two years I wae so closely watched [ had 
no chance of writing. When I could take the 





law into my own hands my letier came back to 
| me endorsed,— 

" Gous away, left no address,” 

Her voice almost broke, Ronaid understood 
that she had loved these friends of her cbild- 
hood very dearly, snd that there had been littie 
sympathy or affection between her and the 
noble Earl who, two years ago, had died, leaving 
her an orphan, 

“ We'll find them, never fear,” 
confidently. ‘ When we are married, my dar- 
ling, we'll look for them together, and they shall 
come and stay with us as long as you like,” 

She rewarded him with a bright emile. 

“hat is just like you, Ronald—who is you 
favourite friend }” 

“Tra Vernon !” 

" Well, he’s dreadfully stately and solemn, but 
I'll try and like him, for your sake.” 

Ronald professed a proper amount of gratitude, 
and would have passed on the promise to the 
person it more immediately concerned, but that 
when he returned home he found Sir Ira had 

arted for Blankshire 





eee 


CHAPTER IV 

It was only a week since his former visit, 
and Ronald knew for s fact that no summons 
had come. He expressed his surprke to the 
valet, an old acquaintance of his. 

“My master went off quite suddenly, sir,” ex- 
plained that functionary ; “be seemed to see 
something in the Times which struck him all on 
aheap. He just rang the bell, and ordered his 
cab, and was out of the house in a twinkling.” 

* And you think he has gone to Blankshire |” 

‘ST am quite sure of it, sir; he called out to 
me as he got into the cab to pack a portmanteau 
and send it after him, as he shouldn’t be home 
for a few days.” 

“TI suppose Lady Vernon is worse. 
no letter 7” 

Not at all, sir. There’s the paper on the 
| table now just as he left it ; perhaps you’d like 
to run your eye over it, sir.” 

Ronald Thorne did like. He soon found the 
clue to his friend’s Gisappearance. In the frst 
enlumn of the Times the name of Beatrice Vernon 
figured among the deaths; and, to Ronald's 
surpriee, the date was the very day after Ira’s 
former visit to the Grange. 

“Why on earth did no one write and tell 
him!” was the young officer’s exclamation 
“Why, that poor child must have been alone 
almost a week |” 

Sir Ira Vernon had read the acnouncement 
with mingled indignatfon avd horror, All the 


Was there 





| servants at the Grange knew bis address. 
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The doctor who attended Lady Vernon and 
the clergyman could have written to him. It 
a slight to his promise that “ litile 
Dolly” should have been left without a word 
or line from her new protector, and so the 
Baronet arrived at the Grange very much disposed 
bo scold some one 
Que thiog puzzled him--the blinds were not 
vouched. There was vo sign of mourning from 
the outside of the house; though, when Hill 
jpened the door to him, she wore black ribbons 


. 


Seem ec 


’ 1 


in her ree} 
“What is the men Ing of thia?’”’ t » 
(Hab is the meaning of thiai” began her 
naster. “ Why was I not sent for? How is 


t that 1 learn Lady Vernon’s death first through 
the paper ?” 
Poor Hill looked troutled at these reproaches, 
‘We did send for you. Please, sir, Mr. 
Uyltoa wrote himself the very day of my lady’s 
tOala 
“T have never had it.” 
ah 


guite sure he wrote, sir He told 


me he had sent it to Lady Clare’, as he 
though might reach you sooner than if he 
lirected it to the club.” 


ira quite understood now why he had not 
received it. Isobel had eeen the postmark, 
guessed it was the appeal she eo much contemned, 
and eo retained it, He blushed for his sister 
even then, 

“You are tired with travelling, sir!” said 
Will, in her respectful, homely manner. “Shall 
{ get dinner for you, Sir Ira, or could you take 
ye cold meat and wine at once } i 

“I don’t think I cap eat anything.” 
He had gonealmost mechanically te the dining- | 





room, Hilti followed anxiously. 
‘I suppose it was sudden at last?” 
It was the mornir 


Wey 
aon 


x g atter you left, six. Miss 
ou 


took up my lady's breakfast as usual. 





She never leb anyone wait upon her mamma but | 
self.. But she came down and told me she 
couldn't wake her, I guessed then what had 


appened.” 

" Poor child |” 

Ay, you may well say thai, Sir Ira. Never 
were mother ani child more attached than my 
iady and her daughter. It almost breaks 
me's heart to look at Miss Dolly now, sir, She 
weems like a white flower that’s crushed by the 
vind.” 

fave arrangements’ been made about the 
unsralf Where is it to he?” 

‘It was this afternoon, Sir Ira. When you 
never came or wrote, Mr. Hylton took the 
management of things. My lady died on 
Sunday, and he thought to-day was delay 
enough,” 

It was Saturday ; there had been no seeming 
haste, Ira knew his own conduct must have 
seemed cruel in the eyes of the simple country 
people; but he knew, too, that the fault was 
none of his-—it lay at the door of his sister, Lady 
Clare, 

“Did the child go?” he asked, mechanically ; 

Miss Dolly t” 


“ Anyhow, Hill, you, can be sure of one thing. 
Lady Vernon's daughter will fill exactly the same 
position here Miss Lucy used to occupy.” 

Miss Lucy had been a far greater favourite 
with the household than the stately Isobel, Mrs. 
Hill's sad face began to brighten, and she drew 
from her pocket a letter, which she placed in ber 
master’s hands, 

“It was found in my lady’s room, sir. We 
think she must have written it after seeing you,” 

It was addressed to himself, but the characters 
were in pencil, and very faint end tremulous, 
Mrs, Hill went out and left hia slone with his 
miesive from the dead,. 

Only a few llnes of heartfelt gratitude, con- 
cluding with a prayer that he “would be gentle 
with Dolly.” “I have tried,” went on theletter, 
“to make her see how generous you are, and how 
fair a lot you offer her; but she is 30 sad and 
sorrowful now, I fear she hardly understands. 
Just now she can think of nothing but losing me; 
but if you will bear with her until the firat 
bruat of her grief is over, I know in time my 
child will not be ungrateful.” 

Sir Ira came down the next morning prepared 
for an introduction to his ward, but Hill ia- 
formed hii Miss Dolly was not up. He came 
home from church to an early dinner only to 
hear that Miss Dolly would not dine, He rang 
the bell for the housekeeper. 

‘This will never do!” he began ; “ the child 
will starve herself to death. What has she had 
to eat to-day #” 

Hill could only answer that her charge refused 
all food, She lay on the sofa, with her face 
turned to the wall, and hardly roused herself to 
speak,” 

“Does she know_I am here {” 

t Ves, , 

* And that T am anxious to see her? 

“T tried to persuade her to come down, sir, 
but it wag no use, She said you would only 
think her a trouble and a burden, She wished 
she was in the grave with her own mamma, and 
then she began to cry, poor lamb, asif her heart 
would break.” 

Sir Ira pushed away his plate. He was only 
at the second course, but he could not have taken 
another mouthful. 

“ Where shall I find her, Hill?” 

“She is in her mamma’s room; where you 
saw my lady. You will be patient with her, 
Sir Ira? Her heart ie sore with grief, poor 
young thing, and she herdly knows what she 
says.” 

Bir Ira walked upstairs to the door with the 
velved curtains. He pushed these aside, and 
entered noiselesely, verything reminded him 
painfully of hie former vieit. Now, as then, at 
first sight he imagined the room empty ; then he 
saw a sight which made his very heart ache. 
Something very small and slight knelt in a heap 
by the sofa, He could nob distinguish ite size 
or form; he only saw @ mass of biack drapery, 
and a golden head buried in a cushion, while 

bitter, voiceless sobs were uttered which seemed 





“Ay, and I wish she hadn’t, siz, She fainted 
lean away before the grave. The doctor 
picked her up; he would fain have taken, her 
to his own house—everyone loves Misa Dolly— 
but she begged and prayed him uot, and he 


brought her here, and she’s in her own little | 


white bedroom, where she’s cried herself to 
jleep," 
Poor child |” 

Till hesitated. 

“She's ned a Vernon, Sir Ira—but she's a 
winsome creature, the very mode! of ber mamma, 
There’s none of us servants but'll be sorry when 
ehe goes away.” 

“You can spare your sorrow, Hill, 
rili stay here!” 

Hill stared at hic 

“Tt is quite settled. Lady Vernon appointed 
me guardian to her daughter, and her home will 
be here with me.” 

‘Bub you've no wile—begging pardon, Sir 
Iva, for my freedom—and Miss Dolly’s a tender 
eveature that’s not fic to live without a lady’s 
care.” 

“IT suppoge a governess must be got or 
something of the kind,” said Sir Ira, ‘shortly, 
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to convulse the little igure. 

"Dolly !” 
| He had closed the door and stocd watching 
her with a strange pain ab his heart. 

“Dolly !*’ he repeated, “won't you speak to 
me! My poor child, don’t you know you belong 
tome now! Your poor mother left you in mf 
care |” 

A slight movement among the heap, and a 
tiny figure stood before him, She was taller far 
than be expected. She had all her mother’s 
beauty, and a charm of her own besides. Sir 
Ira could see that, even though her eyes were 
swollen with weeping. 

“'T wish you'd go away!” 

Tbey were her very firatb words, and Sir Ira 
did not attempt to obey them; instead he 
approached closer to her, and took one of her 
hands, 
“You will make yourself really ill if you go 
on like this, Sit down, I want to talk to you.” 

He spoke with on air of authority. Before she 
could resist he had lifted her on to the sofa. 
Then he sat down by her side and chafed her ice- 
cold band in bis. 





bitterly. ‘‘She believed in you and thought 
you were kind, and yet you never, never came 
to her funeral |” 

“I never had the letter, Dolly.” 

“Do you mean itt” 

‘© Yes; I saw the—-the death im the Times 
and I set off at once, I would not leave you 
alone an hour longer than I could help.” 
Dorothea raised her large blue eyes to his 
face, and looked at it searchingly. There was 
the innocence of a child and the iatelligenc 
of a woman in the scrutiny. , 

‘*T believe you. Iam glad you have come! 
I want to talk to you.’ 

This declaration of independence surprised Si: 
Ira, His ward puzzled him altogether.’ She 
was quite as beautiful as he had pictured her ; 
but he had imagined her ten or Jess ; he saw ngw 
she must be twelve or even fifteen: 

“Lam quite ready to talk to'you on one con- 
dition,” 

“ What is that?” 

“That you come downstairs and make tea for 
me afterwards. I am sure it is not good for you 
sitting up here.” 

Doliy’s eyes filled with tears. 

* She used to be here.” 

* But she is fot bere now |” 

“No, But after to-morrow I may never see 
it again, and I want’to be heve as much as I can 
till I go away.” 

* You are not going away }” 

"* Yee, I am.” 

‘‘My dear child,” said Sir Ira, tenderly, 
“don’t you kuow that your mother left you to 
me?” 

“Mamma told me she had asked you to see to 
me, I begged her not to; it was the only thing 
she had ever refused me in her life.” 

* Why have you auch an objection to me ¢” 

‘‘] think you have treated us atominably.”’ 

“T treated your mother abominably I admit, 
though I don’t think a child like you can under- 
stand the facte of the case,” 

“JT wish you wouldn't keep calling me & 
child.” 

“Bet you are one.” 

“Tam not! Mother used to call me her child, 
and her little girl, but that waa only because she 
loved me.” 

“And I sball love you too!” said Sir Ira, 
gently. “I feel very lonely sometimes, Dolly. 
You shall be my little sister, and I will make a 
great pet of you. You shail have a governess to 
be with you while I am away, and between us we 
will bring you up to bea very fasciuating young 
lady,’ 

Dorothea shook her head. 

“JT don’t want a governess ; I finished lessons 
long ago.” 

“Indeed! how old are you 1” 

He was sitting close beside her, still holding 
her hand. He was curious for her reply, but 
quite expected her to say “ twelve.” 

“I shall be eighteen next birthday.” 

Poor Sir Ira |. He dropped her little haud and 
almost retreated from her side in his dismay. 
Seventeen alreaiy! Of an age to be presumed 
to require a chaperone—to steal men’s heart: 
What on earth wag he to do with her? He knew 
her mother had never meant to deceive him, that 
the mistake from first to last had been his own, 
but that did mot lessen his difficulties, How 
was he “ to take care of” a young lady of 
seventeou, who was not in the least degree related 
to him {” ' 

‘‘ Are you surprised?” said Dolly, a little 
awed by his gravity, ‘‘ Mother used to tell 
me sometimes no one would take me for any- 
thing but @ schoolgirl. Yet, indeed, I feel quite 
old.” f 

“You lookia child—a perfect child {” 

She pub her hand to her hair, which floated 
round her like a golden veil, 

“T look much older when I have my coils, 
but I was so tired to-day, and I never meant 
to see anyone, Hill thought it wouldn't 
matter.” : 

Sir Ira wished Hill had not been so remiss, not 
that he believed any coils would make Dolly look 
aught but a 








“Why didu’t you come?” she asked him, 


“You are thinking what you can do with 
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me,” said the girl, her petulant tone changing 
to one of wistful sadness, “I loved mamma, 
I should be an awful trouble to you.” 

“ You are notbiog of the sort!” 

“But you need not mind,” continued Dolly, 
“ for I never mean to bother you. I should have 


been gone before this, only I could not bear not | 


to see the last of Aer. But to-morrow I ehall 
leave the Grange.” 

“You will do no such thiug.” 

“T shall }” 

“ What do you mean to do?” 

“T mean to earn my own living.” 

"I shan’t let you.” 

“You must! Do you think I could bear to 
livea burden on your charity? Why, it would 
kill me!” 

“Ib won't be charity. Dolly, do be reason- 
able 1” 

“Tam! Allthese months you have hated us 
because we lived here. You were glad of 
other's death becauee it gave you the Grange, 
Do you think I could forget that ?”’ 

"You are @ foolish child!” 

"Even children have their feclings |” 

“And their plans, ij seems. Pray what do 
you mean to do when you leave here? Have 
you x relations whose protec‘ion you prefer to 
mine t” 

“T have no relations in the world, My father 
was a clergyman, and he died young. always 
think he must have been well off, because 1 used 
to mind being poor eo much.” 

“ Then you have been poor }” 

““Awfuily poor once, I shail go to London, 
Sir Ira, and earn my own living. I have heard 
that anyone can get work in London, and I meaa 
to try.” 

Sir Ira looked at her aghast. With her 
strange fascinating beauty, her utter innocence 
of the world and ite wickedness, he shuddered 
ab the bare idea of her venturing alone to the 
great metropolis, 

“We will talk of that later,” he waid, gravely. 
“Now I claim your promise ; come downstairs, 
and let us have our tes.” 

It was served in the small drawing-room. 
Dolly poured it out, using both hands to lift the 
heavy silver teapot. Sir watched her with a 
load at his heart, What on earth was he to do 
with her { 

: cy you like to go abroad, Dolly ?” 

5 ° ” 


“I was thinking a year at a good school might 
be an advantage to you,” 

“I'd rather earn my own living. I don’t want 
ever to bother you again, Sir Ire, I shall go 
away to-morrow, and then you can forget all 
about me, and try not even to remember your 
father’s second wife and her low-born child.” 

_ “Do you think it is generous to taunt me, 
Dolly t” he asked her, reproachfully. 

“Do you think it’s generous to try and make 
me & pauper on your bounty {” 

She wae very wilful. Sir Ira thought he had 
never heard a finer description than that given 
by Lady Vernon of her little daughter. 

“ You loved your mother, I suppose ?’ 

“Loved her!” and Dorothea’s ayes flashed. 
“Sir Ira, do you dare to doubt it? 1 wor- 
shipped her.” 

_ “And yet you seein to take a strange delight 
in crossing her wishes.’ 

“T never crossed them in my life.” 

ts abe are you doing now?” 

“ Your mother’s one anxiety was your future. 
If for that she could overcome her natural repug.- 
nance tesend for me, if with her last breath she 
confided you to my care, are you showing your 
affection by refusing every sffort of mine for 
your happiness and welfare ?”’ 

She war sobered ina moment. 

_ "I daresay you mean to be kind; but, oh! 
the mlsery of being a pensioner on your charity.” 


“ And you think I should consider you that 1” 

“Your sieters would.” 

“My sleters are not you !” 

she hesitated. 

“Tknow I'm little,” she said, slowly, bub 
eel things just the same.” 

> © you feel }” 


| 
i 
' 





“I'm only seventeen now. I might live twenty 
years, you know.” 

“You might live seventy, if itcame to that, I 
bope you will.” 

“IT don’t!” and. she shuddered, ‘Well, you 
can’t want me §o go on living on your charity for 
twenty years,” 

“My dear child, you don’t understand life,” 
waid Ira, slowly, ‘‘ The probability is you wouldn't 
live ‘on my charity,’ as you call it, six months,” 

She looked interested, 

“You think I shall die, then. Iam eo glad, 
You can’t think how dreary aud miserable [ am 
without mamma,” 

Sir Ira felt fairly exasperated with her. Why 
couldn’t she see hie meaning ae any other girl 
would have done # 

“I do not allude to your death |’ be said, very 
softly. 

“ Well, you said Tehould only live aix months,” 

“T meant that in all probability you would 
maarry |” 

She shook her head, 

“Tshell never marry auyone.” 

“You don’t know.” 

“Tam quite sure,” 

"How ?” 

“To marry people have to be in love,” went 
on Dolly, in perfectiignorance, the facts were not 
as she stated them; “and I never mean to love 
anyone again.” 

' Sir Ira looked troubled. 

“ Have you no wish about your own future! 
You talk of earning your own living. How did 
you mean to set abovt it!” 

“J mean te bea governess. If people wouldn’t 
have me to teach ‘their children, 1 should have 
gone into a shop,” 

"A shop!” 

"Tt is quite honest. If think I ehould have 
chosen a florist’s, I should have been so happy 
among the flowers.” 

Sir Ira knew quite well that any West-end 
florist would have engaged her ab once, just for 
the attraction her face would be to customers. 

The Baronet registered a resolution not to 
lose sight of his perplexing little maid—at any 
rate for the present, She was infinitely more 
trouble to him than the little child he had autlei 
pated, and yet somehow Sir Ira wes not alto- 
gother dissatisfied with the charge that had come 
to his share, 


CHAPTER V, 


DorotHza Harpy and Sir Ira Vernon, neither 
of them, ever forges that spring evening when 
they met for the first time, The Uaronet did not 
refer again to his ward’s future ; he talked of 
other things; he told her stories of the days 
when. be and his sister lived at the Grange, and 
listened. in his turn to her recollections of the 
pleasant watering-place where her childhood had 
been spent. 

“Twas very avgry at firat with Sir George for 
wanting to marry mamma,” she admitted, “ but 
I forgave him afterwards, because he made me 
80 happy.” 

“Then you approve of matrimony, some- 
times.” 

She looked puzzled, 

“T suppose it makes some people happy, but 
t must be very tiresome, Fancy knowing before- 
hand, that, however long you lived, you must 
spend your days with one person |” 

But if you loved that one person |” 

Dolly shook her head, 

“T suppose it would be difsrent then, but I 
don’t think I believe mach in love, Sir Ira, In 


books, you know, the heroine always feels un- j 


said the girl, | 


happy directly she is in love.” 

“Tsuppose you think s0, too,’ 
frankly ; “for mother told me you had no wife, 
Didn’t you ever want one, or did she die?” 

*T never wanted one, Dolly.” 

* And you are happy t” 

Sir Ira hardly relished this question, 

‘As bappy as most people, I expect, It is 
getting dark, Dolly; if you teke my advice you 
will go to bed, A good night's rest will set you 


| 








up again, and make you look at things more 
reasonably,” 

He never forgot how the g'rl’s blue eyes 
lingered on his fece. 

“€ Good-bye, Sir Ira,” she said, in her sweet, 
musica) voice ; “1 think you bave tried to oe 
kind io me; you have kept your promise to my 
mother,” 

"J will keep {t now and alsvaye,” he answered, 


gravely, “ ¥rom this night forward, Dolly, your 
happinese shall be my care. Good-night, my 
dear.” 


Before she was aware of his Intention he had 
stooped and kissed her on the forehead. She 
answered nothing ; she never reproved him for 
che caress, but a vivid crimson dyed her fate, 
and without a word she hastened from the 
room. 

Left alone, Sir Ira threw himeel!f on the sofa 
and tried to solve the problem, He had assured 
Dorothea her future should be his care—~he 
meant it so to be; but how he was to forms 
home for a grown-up young lady iu no wike 
related to him purzled his utmost ingenuity. 

If only his sister Isobel had been a different 
sors of a woman the matter would have ben 
easy enough ; ehe could have received the orphan, 
and a liberal allowance from himeelf would have 
been all that was required, but now thia was 
impossible, 

Lady Clare would have punished Dolly for her 
raother’s audacity in wedding Sir George. No, 
whatever happened, chat was clearly out of the 
question. 

After all, the beat plan would be to leaye the 
young lady at the Grange, at leash for the 
present, and engage some genilevoman of refine- 
ment and education to act as her companion and 
chaperone. 

Ib was not a very satisfactory arrangement, but 
it was probably the best he could make; and 
with that reflection Sir Ira went to bed, to have 
his dreams haunted by a little igure, with a pair 
of dark blue eyes and golden hair, floating round 
her like a veil 

It was late when he went to bed—»s a natural 
comsequence it was Inte when he awoke.. The 
dining-room clock pointed to ten when he went 
downstairs to breakfaat. 

He ssw the table was laid for two, so he 
decided Dolly, like himeelf, had been dilatory. 

It was a lovely April morning ; the soft spring 
breeze came in through the open window, the 
eweet apripg sunshine flooded the room with 
brightness. 

Sir fra thought he bad never seen the apart 
meant look ¢o inviting. 

There were no men-servants ab the Grange, 
mone had been needed by the late Lady 
Vernon. 

The lodge-keeper performed such offices as 
were beyond the maids. Mrs, Hill herself had 


waited upon Sir Ira the day before, so he war , 


not surprised to see her enter in answer to bie 


‘Will you tell Miss Dolly I am waiting 
breakfaet ¢”” 

Then, as he noticed the old woman’s troubled 
face, — 

“Tg there anything the matter ” 

“She is gone, Sir ira! ” 

"Gone! Whol” 

He felt too sure of the answer, but be would 
not believe the fear that had come to him, 

® Miss Dolly, sir! I did not send to call her 
until a few minutes ago, and then I fonnd she 
war not in her room.” 

“ She has gone for s walk, perhaps !’ 

“No, sir; her bed has not been slept in, and 
her room looks as if she had been packing.” 

Sir Iva followed the housekeeper upstairs to ® 
small chamber furnished with great simplicity, 
and looking just fit to be the abode of & young 
girl, 

The pretty white bed had not been occupied, 
but drawers were open, dresses Jay on a chair, Ib 
was evident a careful eelection had be:n made of 
the orphan’s most cherished possessions ; pro- 
bably it had: been a hard task to her to dcevide 
what to take and what to leave. 

That was how Sir Ira explained the disarray. 
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lo him, that pretty room, with its innocent 
confusion, was & touching sight. 

He could not blame Dolly ; he understood so 
well Low her seneitive beart shrank from receiv- 
ing benefits from a man she had learnt to think 
of as harsh and unfeeling; but oh! how he 
wished the had trusted him. 

There wae no farewell letter—no line or mes- 
sage. Ira remembered her farewell to him the 

yening before—how she had eubstituted “ good- 
bye" for his “ zood-night.” Even then she had 
planned it, ‘ 

ven if he had never veen her it would have 
paired him that she had putit out of his power 
o keep his promise to her dead mother; but 

v that he had spent a few hours in her 
preaence-—-that he knaw what an innocent sweet- 
faced child she war-——the thought of her wander- 
ing alone in the great wildernese of London life 
was terrible to him 
He turned to Hill for comfort 
"Surely you have some clue?” he said, testily. 
Of course you know the addreases of some of 


} my utmost to further your wishes.” 


insinuate the loss of an orphan girl I was bound 
to protect and care for could be in any way a 
subject of relief to me.” 
. Ball felt he had gone too far. 
‘Wall, I have no cause to think favourably of 
the young lady, Sir Ira ; but, of course, f will do 


“TI don’t euppose your opinion will affect 
a Hardy. May I ixquire how she offended 
you ” 

“Offended is, perhaps, too strong a word!” 
said the lawyer, affably. “ You may remember 
upon the occasion of your father’s death several 
communications passed between you and his 
widow, through us.” 

**T remember perfectly.” 

“TI could not always spare the time to go to 
the Grange myself; my son was, therefore, my 
representative.” 

Sir Ira fairly loathed Mr. Ball, junior, whom 
he always described as a conceited cad. He was 
quite prepared now for the cause of the lawyer's 
aversion to Mins Hardy. 

* David ia naturally inipressionable, and, being 





Lady Vernon's friends }” 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

J don’t think she had avy, sir,” 

‘ Nonsense |’ } 

My lady never wrote to anyove, no one ever | 
came to see ber ; ehe and Miss Dolly were just all | 
the world to each other.” 

“There must be someone!” cried Sir Ire, | 
hotly She couldn't run away unless she bad 
tha hope of finding s friend somewhere,” 

But Mrs. Hill opived that the dear young lady 
was too apset to think of that, 

An hour Ieter she brought her master the | 
ews that the fugitive had been recognised at the 
railway station, and that she had taken a third- 

ana ticket for London. Sir Ira lefs for the 
metropulis by the next train. 


caught by Misa Hardy’s pretty face, he——” 

“Tnaulted her by offering to marry her, I 
suppose ?” 

‘It was no insult,” said the lawyer, stiffly. 
“My sonis heir to an ample fortune, the young 
lady is penniless. She treated his offer with the 
basest ingratitude, and Lady Vernon wrote me a 
very peremptory letter, requesting me in future 
to hold all business communications with her 
through the post, She was rude enough to aay 
her daughter's youth should have protected ber 
from my son’s persecution, She actually used 
the word persecution, Sir Ira 1” 

“T have no doubt it was deserved, Mr. Ball. 
We think very differently on this matter ; and 
as it does not do for a man and his lawyer to 





Be drove straight to his lawyer's, and confided 
the facts of the case to the senicr partner, a 
shrewd, business-like man, who had 
Vernons for many years. 

Mr. Ball listened attentively 

“Tt'a easily explained,” he said, at once, 

There is @ lover at the bottom of the young 
lady’s fight.’ 

‘Tam certain you are m’staken.” 

Mr. Ball laughed ; he really could not help it. 

“Tt would be the most natural thisg in the 
world, Sir Ira! 


“ You have not seen har.’ 

“Pardon me, t have had that pleasure. T had 
the honour of being at your father’s marriage 
with Mra, Hardy. [f the little girl who was 


introduced to me then as Miss Hardy has in any 
way fulfilled the promise of her youth, I should 
say there never waa 2 face more calculated to win 
Jove and lovers.’ 
“She is very besutiful!” admitted Sir Ira ; 
but she is a child, Bail, a perfect child.” 
“T will lastitute every inquiry. The matter 
wall be thoroughiy investigated, so that you 
have no need to reproach yourself with not 
having done all that is possible,” 

The Baronet lcoked at him haughtily 

“You had better understand me, Ball. I don't 
want Miss Hardy found from any morbid idea 
thet I ara responsible for her flight. I want her 
found because I regard her as a sacred trust from 
ver mother.” 

“Those truste are inconvenient sometimes,” 

ad the lawyer, blandly. “TI really think the 
young lady has relieved you of a very uncom 
fortable responsibility by running away.” 

“The young lady,” cried the Baronet, angrily 


‘ 
and sorrows she may have 
flight, Thank Heaven, if she ia an orphan she 
ia not friendlies, I sball grudge no money, ne 
xpense, to find Lady Vernon's daughter, whom 
regard in the light cf a younger sister.” 
“ Your sentiments have changed, Sir Ira i” 
it was impossible not to see & tinge of aarcasm 
in Mr. Ball’a manner, impossible not to observe, 
for some reason or other, he was anything but 
friendly to Dorothea Hardy 
k,” said the Baronet, rising, with 


“T think, 
atabely oride, 


served the | with your bill to the ensuing quarter!” 


‘ig too pure and innocent to know the dangers | 
to encounter in her | 


J have made a mistake in coming | that she would eo aoon be his for ever. 
here. A atranger would better have understood 
my anxiety ; a stranger would not have dared to 


hold contrary views, I will (hank you to send all 
, the papers relative to my estate to me ab once, 


“ He must want to marry the girl himself,” 
| said the crest-fallen Jawyer, when tne door cloeed 
| upon Sir Ira. “Impertinent little baggage; as 
| though my son wasn’) much too good for her.” 

Hateful parvenul ” muttered Sir Ira, as he 

walked downstairs. “Fancy that wretched 

David daring to lift his eyes to Dolly, poor little 
| girl. Why she must have been a mere child 

then--only sixteen. Well, I shall find you some 
| dey, Dolly, if I epencd my fortune in the attempt. 
| Lonly pray it may be before sorrow aud care have 
j dulled the brightness of your blue eyes. Ab, 
| little girl, you would have done better to trust 
me. I think I could have made you happy |” 

And it never dawned on him his interest in 
Lady Vernon’s daughter was other than that ofa 
| sober, middle-aged guardian or elder brother ; be 
never suspected that jast es the mother had 
stolen his father’s heart, so Dolly's blue eyes had 
conquered his own, and that the strange, restless 
| longing which troubled him was neither com- 
passion, pity, nor generosity, but simply and 
solely the passion he had so long foresworn—the 
eentiment he had declared it was not in his 
nature to feel-—in a word, love ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue Lady Marguerite Yorke was truly happy 
in her engagement, after all her fears and doubts 
of being married for her money. To meet with 
an open geuerous nature like Ronald Thorne’s 
| was true delight. 

She loved her soldier-lover with all the inten- 
sity of a heart which bas found bat few on 
whom to spend its affection. She knew that he 
was true, that if some wondrous chance had sud- 
deuly deprived her of her fortune his tendernes 
would have been just the same—unchanged and 
unchangeable. 

They were to be married in July ; their court- 
ship, therefore, would last little over three- 
months, 

Marguerite told him it was too shorb for an 
engagement, but in her heart she was not sorry 








Even asié was she knew she would mise him 


being constantly with her, his visits grew com. 
paratively rare. ; 

He was to rejoin his regiment the po red 
on which Sir Ira Vernon quarrelled with his 
lawyer, and through some formality of drill or 
review he had to put in an appearance at a 
wonderfully early hour. It was barely vine 
when he came to bid his fancée farewell. 

“The girl looked up at him with tears gleaming 
in her soft eyes. 

* Ronald, I shail miss you go!" 

He put his arms round her, He pressed her 
to his heart, and told her again aud again how 
he, too, felt the parting, and then he spoke of 
that glad joy-day which should unite them for 
all time. 

Marguerite smiled and blushed. 

After all, when she was so happy she could 
afford to spare him to his profession for a little 
time. 

'* But you will write to me 7” 

"Can you doubt it? Aud I ehall come and 
see you too. Daisy, my queen of flowers, don’t 
you know you are all the World to me?” 

He kissed her once more, and elowly un- 
folded his arms from about her, A minute 
more an¢d Marguerite was standing alone at 
the window watehing the retreating figure of her 
lover. 

She did not cry or sob, She seemed out- 
wardly very caim. Her cousin, Mrs, Melville, 
was visiting her husband's relatioas prior to 
her .departure for India: aud so, but for her 
guardian and his wife, Lady Marguerite was 
alone. 

Mrs. Asherton was a kind, well-meaniog 
woman, but ehe had never managed to under- 
etaud the young beiress, 

“You will be dull now!” she said, affec- 
tionately, when she came in and found her ward 
alone. “We must try and find some nice young 
friend to come and stay- with you.” 

Daisy shook ber hand. 

“T don’t want anyone, thank you, Mrs, 
Asherton. [I am quite happy.” 
The elder lady smiled, 
“But Mrs, Melville will soon be leaving us, and 
Tam not much of a companion for a young girl 
like you. Remember, Lady Marguerite, if you 
think of anyone you would like to ask, I shall be 
delighted to welcome her.” 

“T think you spoil me, dear Mrs, Asherton.” 
She sab on, haif lost in a day-dream, half 
thinking of her lover, and travelling with him 
in imagination the road that lay between London 
and Woolwich; and so three hours passed 
awiftly enough. Ib was almost lunch time when 
a servant entered. 

“A young lady is asking to see yuu, Lady 
Marguerite! My mistress thought you would 
not like to be disturbed, but she was so anxious 
that 1 waa sent to tell you.” 

Daisy opened her eyes. In all London she 
knew no girl sufficiently intimate with her to call 
in this unceremonious fashion, 

“ Who is it, Simmonds ?” 

“T don’t know, my lady.” 

“To ia a lady!” 

"Oh yes, my lady; she is very young, aud she 
seems tired out, as if she come from 4 
great distance, She said she was quite sure 
you would see her, but she would aot give her 
name.” 

Daisy’s curiosity was aroused, 

‘Show her in here, Simmonds |” 

Another moment and there entered 9 girl 
almost three years younger than Marguerite 
-~@ child with dark blue eyes, masses of gold 
brown hair, and the sweetest, saddest face 
you could picture. She went straight up to 
the hsiress. 

“Qh Daisy, dear!” she cried, in a voice half- 
choked by sobs. “Do tell me you haven’ 
forgotten me, and you'll love me still, for I am 
ao miserable.” ' 


(Continued on page 597.) 








Tue Yellow River is styled the “Sorrow of 
China.” It is estimated that its floods in the 








sadiy when he returned to Woolwich, and, from 


present ceutury have cost China 11,000,000 lives, 
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MADELINE GRANT. 


OHAPTER XIV. 


Lapy Racart, Jones and Madame Pauier 
between them soon entirely metamorphosed the 
appearance of Miss Grant; and she took to her 
new eilk-lined, elegantly-made dreases and man- 
tles and tea-gowns with astonishing rapidity ; 
aleo to her landau and pair, victoria and cobs, 
diamonds, French maid, and prize pug. 

The latter was nob a specimen of dog she 
specially admired or fancied ; but her father paid 
along sum for Oupid, and presented him to 
Madeline simply because he happened to belong 
to the fype which was the fashion, and he looked 
well sitting beside ber in the vacant seat in the 
victoria, with his black muzz'e, orthodox moles, 
and apoplectic, staring, bull-frog eyes, 

And what about Hugh Giyn during the time 
that his wife is revelling in all this luxury. 

He has been making rapid strides on the road 
to recovery ; he is nearly quite well. The end 
of his sojourn with the friendly farmer's family 
fs now drawing perceptibly near. 

He has, nowand then, a letter from Maddie, 
as she finds meavs to post them with her own 
bands—letters full of description of hor new life, 
aud her new friends, and of all the wonderful 
new world that has been lately opened to her 
view. 

She, who never was at a dance excepting the 
two “ breaking-up” parties at Mra, Penn’s ; who 
never was in a theatre excepting on that fatal 
eveniog, has now been living in a round of gaiety, 
which has been whirling faster and faster as the 
season has waned, 

Mies Grant has already become known, has 
been noted by great and competent connoisseurs 
of beauty. 

Her carriage is pointed out in the Row, her 
table littered with big, square, monogramed 
envelopes and cards of invitation, too numerous 
far to accept; and Miss Grant, “the beautiful 
American heiress,” a3 she is called, has opened 
many doors by that potent pass-key—her pretty 
face, and admitted uot only herself, but also her 
proud and happy father. 

Madeline does not say all this in so many long 
sentences to Hugh. 

She has pot been afraid that he would be 
jealous, dear fellow—oh ! no: but she feels that 
there isa certain incongruity between his cir- 
cumetances and hers just at present, and she will 
not ealarge on her successes more than absolutely 
needful. 

Yet a word drops out here and slips in there, 
and tells Hugh far more than she intends or 
imagines, 

Besides this, Hugh ie clever. He can draw 
inferences—he can put two and two together— 
and ia the jong August evenings, as he strolls 
about the fields alone, he has a great deal of time 
for thinking, and these are nob very happy times 
for Hugh Glyn, 


o > x * * 


Now and then he ventures to write to No, 2, 
Solferino-terrace, and Mrs. Kane bindly encloses 
his epistie in an envelope and re-directs it, in a 
most scrawling hand, “to Miss Grant, 205, 
Belgrave: square,” 

And Mies Grant eagerly snatches the letter 
from under the pile of nicely-written on big 
envelopes, plunges it into her pocket, and reads 
ib greedily alone. 

For although she is a little bit carried away 
by admiration, money, and power, yet a letter 
from Hugh puts all other pleasures completely 
into the shade, as yet. 

This is big last that she holds in her hand, 
written after a long evening’s meditation, and 
with many a pause, between the sentences :— 


Holt Hill Farm, 


“My Dearest Mappix,— 
“Your welcome letter is at present 
lying before me, and now that the whole house- 
hold are asleep, and that there is not a stir on 





the premises, nor a sound except the loud ticking 
of the kitchen clock, I sit down to write to you 
without fear of being disturbed, for this, my 
dear Maddie, is going to be a very important 
episiie. 

“Tam truly glad to hear that you are so happy 
—that your father shows that he hasan affection 
for you, and that you and he are no longer 
etrangers, but getting on so extremely well. 

“T hope that his tenderness will be able to 
survive the news you have to tell him, and must 
tell him soon, viz., that you are married, ' 

“T can quite understand how you are dreading | 
the evil moment, and can enter into your feelings 
of shrinking reluctance to dispel this beautiful | 
new life--this kind of enchanted existence, with | 
just one word, and that word to be uttered oy 
your own lips, } 

“But if you are averse to mentioning this one 
fact, that must come to light sooner or Jater, let 
me take the commission on myself. I will speak 
to your father. I will bear the brunt of his dis- 
appointmentand indignation. After all, we bave 
nothing to be ashamed of, If Thad known thab 
you were the heiress of a millionaires I never 
would have ventured to marry you, of that you 
may besure. But under other circumstances ib 
was different, 

“In the days when you had neither father nor 
home I offered you mine, such as it was. There 
was no disparity between our two lots in life such 








“ Maddie, you wili have to choose between 
your father and me—between riches and 
poverty. 

* If your father will not listen to the idea of 
your having already changed your name, you 
must let me testify to the fact, and if he shute 
his doors on you afterwards, you are no worse off 
than you were a year ago. 

“If I thought you would ever have such a 
terrible fight to live as you had last spring 


as has yawned between us since, 
| 


I would not be so wicked as to wish you to} 


leave your present luxurious home for my humble 


roof. 

“But things look brighter. I am, sthavk 
Heaven, now restored to health, I have been 
‘remembered.’ I have an immediate prorpect 
of employment, 

‘Our dark days are, I trust, a thing of the 
past. Iam going to set to work again next week. 
I cannot endure the idea of living here in idleness 
and on your father’s money ; for although the 
whole of our stay here has cost less than you say 
he has given for a dog, still it is his 
mouey all the same—-money for your education— 
money diverted from its original use—roney 
expended on a fraud. 

‘Lat us be open and above board and honest, 
and have no more of this secrecy and double- 
dealing, and now that we have once more got a 
foothoid in life and on the means of living, I 
believe I shall be able to scramble up the ladder 


et. 

“I wish I could give you a fourth of the 
luxuries you have now surrounding you. I would 
pawn years to doit. But if I cannot endow you 
with diamonds and carriages and dress, 1 can give 
you what money cannot buy, Maddie, an un- 
divided heart, that loves you with every pulse of 
ite existence, 

“Now I have said my say, I only want a line 
from you to go at once to London and lay bare 
the whole of the secret to your father. It is the 
right thing to de, You cannot go on living this 
double life, and your real home is with your 
husband and child, 

“Jo is two months nowsince you drove away 
down the lane that evening with Farmer Holt— 
two long, long months to me, Maddie, 

“You have had plenty of time now to make an 
inuroad ita your father’s hearb, You cau do a 
great deal in that way in less than two months ; 
and if he is what you say, he will not be 
implacable when he heare that you uo longer 


ja long, deliberate look st herself in this 
| magnificent mirror 
| How different she looked to poor, haggard, 


“We are barons of the twelfth century, and 
there is still a title in the family. 

‘The candle is going out and I must say good- 
night, but | could go on writing ‘o you for 
another hour, 

“ The text of my discourse, if not sufficiently 
plain slready is, ‘let me tell your father of our 
marriage.” One line—one word-—will bring me 
at once to town, 

“Tam, your loving husband, 
"Hoan Guyn.” 


Macleline read this letter over very slowly 
with rapidly changiug colour, 

Some sentences she perused two or three 
times, and when she came to the last word she 


| recommenced at the beginning, then she folded it 


up, put it in its envelope, and thrust it into her 
dressing-case, and turned the key. 

She wats good deal disturbed ; you could see 
it by her face as sho went and stood in the 
window, playing with her watch-chain, with 6 
frown upon her brow and a heightened colour in 
her cheeks. 

How impatient Hugh was! Why could he 
not give her time? Six weeks was nothing to 
prepare papa | 

Then her eyes slowly travelled round the 
luxurious apartment, with its pale blue silk 
hangings, inlaid satin-wood furniture and 
Persian carpet, her dressing-table loaded with 
silver toilet necessaries, a huge, silver-framed 
mirror, draped with real lace of immense value, 
silver-backed brushes, great cases of scent ; and 


she thought, with a shudder, of the poor little 
j} roomat f 


No. 2, with its rickety table, shilling 
giase, and jug without a handle, 
She walked over to her drezsing-table and took 


shabby Mrs, Glyn—the slave of a sick husvand 
and a screaming baby, with all the cares of a 
home on her young shoulders, with no money in 


future, 

Here she beheld Miss Grant radiant witb 
| health and beauty, her glossy hair exquisitely 
i arranged by her deft-Gngered Josephine, her 
pretty, sli figure shown off te its greatest 
advantaye by a simple-made, but ariistically-cut 
thirty-guivea gown, lace ruffles ab her neck and 
Wriste, diamond rings on her fingers, diamond 
solitaire earrings in her ears. 

She had juet risen from a most dainty little 
luncheon, where she was served by three pow- 
dered footmen and the bishop butler. 

Her carriage even now stood waiting at her 
| door, with its haughty-looking, champing, six 
/ hundred guinea horses, 

She wag about to call for an earl's daughter, 
| who was to chaperone her to a flower féte, where 
| from: previous experience she knew full well that 
| many and many a head would be turned to lool 
after the beautiful Mise Grant—and she liked to 
be admired ! 

And Hugh wanted her to give up all this——t« 
rend the vell from her secret, and stand befor: 
the world once more shabby, faded, insignificant, 
Mrs. Glyn the wife of a penniless barrister. 
| She was very, very fond of Hugh. 

“Oh,” to her own conscience, “do not think 
that I can change to him, but oh! the contrast 
is so awful between that other life and this. He 
must give me» little more time. He must !|—- 
he must!” she reiterated, passionately, to her 
beautiful reflection in the glass. “Once papa 
knows, I shal! be thrust out into outer darknesg 
I know I shail.” 

And this war the girl who two monthe 
previously bad eaten dry bread, had pawned her 
clothes for her husband's necessities, had waked 
tailes to save twopence ! 

Sudden riches are a great trial of the moral 


| 

| 

i 

her pocket, no hope in her heart, no friends, no 
! 

' 








| fibre, especially when they raise a girl of nineteen 
| at ome bound from poverty, bordering on 


bear hie name, but have changed it for another | starvation, to be ihe mistress of unbounded 


nearly two years ago. 


| wealth, and the daughter, the only child, and 


“You say he thinks ao much of gocd blood | heiress of a lavish, open-handed millionaire, with 
and family. Atleast in this respect the Glyns | thousands as plentiful with er now se coppers 


should please him, He will find outall about us | once had been. 


in Burke, 


” 


“Twill go down and see him, that’ what | 
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endow her with a fortune that would open their 
lasy-looking oye, and he would have put the 
coping-stone on the eummit of his ambition, and 
few people accomplish that. 

“A gentleman calling to see her?” enid 
Madeline, ! idly, as she took off her gloves on 
the chreabold of the morning-room., ‘‘ Did he 
leave bis card }” 

“No, ma’am, he did not—said he had for- 
gotten it,” : 
~ “ And asked for me, not for Mr. Grant?” she 
continued, indifferently ; glancing, as she spoke 
at her parent, who was repidly turning over a 


pile of notes, and picking out those emblazoned | 


with a coronet. 

“Tl tell you who it was,” be broke in, “ Lord 
Maltravers, come about the macaw he promised 
you, that’s it,” 

‘No, sir,” put in Jeames, firmly, but respech- 
fully, “it wee no gentleman as I ever saw before 
—certainly not Lord Maltravers, though he 
might a been a lord for all I can cay tothe 
contrary.” 

“Tt wasn’t a tradeaman, eh}” 

“No, air,” om ically. 

“What was he like?” inquired Madeliuc, open- 
ing a letter very deliberately as she spoke ; her 
thoughts very far from Hugh, 

“Well, ma'am, he looked quite a gentleman ; 
he was about my ‘’ight’ (complacently), very 
dark eyes ; what you'd consider a’andsome young 
man, He carried a queer-looking cane with an 
ivory top, and he looked disappointed as you 
were not at homie,” 

“ A queer-looking cane with an ivory top. and 
he looked disappointed,” the letter fluttered 
out of Madeline's hands and fel! to the ground, 
ad the unconscious Jeames thus informed her that 
her husband had been calling that afternoon. 
She was glad enough to stoop quickly and hide 
her face, with its sudden rush of colour. 

Hugh had then come up to see her, What 
insane rashness, what madness ! 

“Weill! exclaimed her father, looking at her 
sharply, “have you made out your mysterious 
visitor, eh—eh—eh ?” 

‘*Y think he must have been one of my achoo!- 
fellowe’ brothers, ‘from the description,” said 
Madeline, with wonderful composure, now tear- 
ing open another letter as she spoke. 

“ Humph,” said) Mr. Grant, in a tone that 
showed that schod!fellowe’ brothers. were mot: at 
ellis his line, 

“Here's au invitation to Lord Carbuncle’s for 
Thursday,” said his daughter, rapidly turning 
the current of his thoughts inte a much less 
dangerous channel), and holdiag out the note for 
his perusal, : 

* Thureday—Thoreday. Let's see, eh ?—what’s 
tor Thureday f” 

“We dine with the Wilson-Joace’s in Portland- 
square,” 

“"Ob4 dear me, yes,’ quorulously, “so we do, 
What a nuisance,” 
iv a tone of exasperation. 

But his daughter gave him no encouragement, 
knowing full woll the? enormity of throwin 
people over when a batter engagement present 
iteelf, and that such proceedings were not 
sadured by people in ‘good society ;” so Mr. 
Grant, who was cheered by another coroneted 
invitation, had to submit to fate with the best 
grace he could muster. 


* . @ * = 


Next morning Madelive reeolved upon ia bold 
step on her own. part. Her father was going to 
attend » small but aristocratic race-meeting, and 
she announced that she was goiug to sperd a long 
and bappy day in the country with some. worthy 
ald or whom she had known a good while 
aud, who were not in. papa’s line; and im 
mediately, after she had eeen her. parent safely 
of the premises she went upstairs and dressed 
bereelf wery plainly, put a black veil ‘in her 
pocket,.aleo .a well-filled purse, and set off for 
Waterloo-station in a hansom, ‘This time she 
travelled first-class, of course, and hired a fy to 
take ber to the farm, at least to the lane. near 
the farm.|. Mr. Holt would drive her baek, aud 


she wished to give them all an agreeable surprise. | 


Mrs, Holt, who was shelling peas in the 








kitchen fn a yellow bowl, gave a little scream | 
when she beheld Madeline- standing on the 
threshold between her and the sunshine, and 
upsetting half the pods rushed at her hospitably, 
wiping her hands in her blue apron, and assuring 
her’that she was “as welcome as the flowars in 
May.” Baby was well and growing beautiful, 
but Mr. Glyn was out, He and the farmer had 
gone after breakiast together, she could not aay 
when they would be in.” Her square brow knit 
with sensible disappointment when Mrs. Glyn, 
in anewer to her oager queries, informed her 
that she was not come “t» stay;" that, in fact, 
she was going to Scotland the day after to- 
morrow with her father and‘a number of friends, 

“* Aye! dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Holt, after 
along pause, “and what will Mr. Glyn say to 
that ¢ I'm thinking he will not be for letting you 
go,” she added, dubiously, 

Tt was juat this very subject Madeline had | 
come to discuss with him, and now he was away 
for the day—so very tiresome and provoking, 

Mre. Kane had beeo won over with money. | 
Miss Penn with vpluable presents, and the hint 
of an invitation ; there remained only Hugh to 
deal with. He must learn to be patient, and to | 
wait for the auspicious moment, when, having 
gained the whole of ber father’s affection and 
comfidence-—when he began to feel that she was 
necessary to his well-being, his happiness, his 
social success, and that he could not ever spare 
her—then, and not till then, she would throw 
herself into hig arms and confess to him that he 
was married to Hugh Glyn; and Hugh and the 
baby would be brought to Belgrave-square in 
triumph, and shate her lot in basking in the sun- 
shine of wealth and prosperity. This was Made- 
line’s neatly-planned little programme, and mean- 
while sho vepeated to herself ten times a-day | 
* Hugh must wait,” 

She nursed the baby and praised its roay 
cheeks, and asked many questions about her bus- 
band ; but Mra, Holt remarked that she took no 
interest in the chickens, the calves, or the dogs, 
nor in what she once found so delightful—the 
garden or the dairy. 

Mrs, Holt’s quick woman’a eye did nob fail 
to notics her blazing diamond rings whea she 
pulled off her gloves, her beautiful new watch, 
which she consulted nervously from time to time 
her plain but expensive dress, with all its 
appointments so very complete, even to the 
colour of the border of her handkerchief, and 
her vent sill stockings. Ah! she could seé that 
-~although she tried not to show it---Mrs, Glyn 
was changed, her mind was poisoned by riches ; 
and he, poor young man, would neyer be able to 
keep her contented, now she had known what it 
was to be agreat lady, Mrs, Holt shook her 
head doubtfully, 

Madeline carried the baby down) to the gate 
and looked out for Hugh, but no Hugh came, 
and baby was extremely heavy ; then she went 
round the garden, She made her way into their 
sittiag-room, with its old mahogany glass book: 
case, rush-bottomed chairs, brass-faced clock, 
savoplere hanging on the wall, and plain red tiles 
under foot, and with a lovely summer breeze 
playing with the little white curtaine through 
the open lattice, and the great high hollyhocke 
aud sunflowers rearing up their tall heads ag if 
trying to peep ia from the garden, There was 
Eugh’s writing juet as he had left it; there was 
@ well-known pipe; there in a corner stood the 
very stick thab had betrayed him! On the apur 
of the moment she called ia Mrs. Hult, and made 
over.the baby to her motherly arms, and in- 
stantly sat down to write Hugh a letter—a letter 
with his own pen, indited at his own table, 








“Dean Hoaa,—., 

“I came down to see you, and am very sorry 
you/are out, for I cannot wait, and I had so much 
to talk over. Tam so glad to find baby looking 
well; and to hear such accounts of you. I be 


lieve you were at Belgrave-equare yesterday. 
Hugh, what a rash visib ic was; bub fortunately 
no one suspecta you or has the least idea that 
you are anythiug to “Mise Grant. [ feel quite 
another 


rson now { am down here in the 


| gucceasion of viestors, 


| his wardrobe, in spite 





king out of this. window in front of | 


country, 


me, in this dear old garden, and the faraway 
peaceful wooded hi!ls, 


“T feel as if money was not anythiug we com- 


parizon to youth and health and peace, and 
that I could be happy here always with you; 
but I know that once back in my own boadoir 
thie very self-saame eveniog I shall change my 
mind once more, and look upon a rustic life 
a3 intolerable, and living here aa being b 
alive ; but I shall never change about you, Hugh 
—no fear of that. I got your last letter quite 
safely, and have carefully laid to heart- all you 
say; but dear, dear Hugh, you must let me 
take my own time with papa. I will tell him, 
sooner or later. I am really the beet judge of 
how, when, and where, Leave itall tome. He 
will come rotind yet, and we shall! all, like the 
good people in the fairy tale, ‘live appy over 
after,’ 

* On Saturday oigat we all go to Scotland for 
-wo months, We go by the night mail from 
King’s Cross. Papa bas taken a lodge and 
shooting in Perthshire, snd we are to have a 
I hope to do great things 
in these two nionths, and will write to you very 
often and report progress —Ever, dear Hugh, 
your loving wife, M. G.”’ 


His loving wife put thiy effusion into an 
envelope, aud directed it, and left it on the 
mantelplece, where it would be sure to ‘‘ catch 
his eye,” and then she felt considerably +e- 
lieved in her mind and heart, and had tea in 
the kitchen with Mra, Holt, turning the cakee 
and praising the butter, and softeuing Mrs, 
Holt’s feelings more and more the louger ashe 
stayed in her company. Then she had a confi 
dentiai chat about baby and his clothes, ead 
placed twenty pounds in Mra, Hol:’s hands for 
of that zood woman's 
emphatic assurance “that i5 was four times 
too much,” She also miade the farmer's wife 
mn aubstantial present in money, telling her 
very prettily, with tears in her eyes, that it 
was not in payment of her kindress, for no 
money could pay for “hat, but as 4 email mark of 
gratitude, 

By various meaus she reinstated herself 
tepidly in Mrs, Holt’s’ good grace ; and having 
hugged and kissed the baby over and over 
agein, and taken a hearty leave of the farmer's 
wife, she once’ more turtied her back on the 
Holt Hill, and set out for her father's luxurious 
mansion in Balgrave-yuare 
” Luckily for herself, che was home long before 
hic ; was dreesed, and sittiug kalf-buried in a 
chair, aud engrossed ia a novel when ko eame 
home, iv-an unusually good bumeur. He had 
been winving aad losing in the baat of com- 
pany, aiid was very fall of a certain Roman 
prince, who had)been uncommonly plearanr, 
and “‘aaid be would like to be prosented to 
you, Madeline!” he exclaimed, exultenily, His 
little hard head was so full of this new acquaint 
ance that be never had room for'a thought abous 
how or’ where his daughter had spent ber day; 
indead, from all evidence to the contrary, *he 
might never have’ been out of the house. 

Hug! found Madeline’s:letter staring at him 
from the mantelpiece when he came home, H 
snatched it- eagerly, and devoured it thea 
and there, and as be came to the last line his 
sensations were those of bitter disappointment. 
Yes, and” scméething more, He was burt. 
Thers was av under-current-of jaunty iadiffer- 
éncé, he declared to bimeelf bitterly. that cat 
him to the quick. And she waa’ going away for 
two months, Well, acy way, he would see her 
off—theestation was a public place. She need 
not seé him, but he-would see her: and the 
next day he carried ovb his intention, travelling 
up to town early in the afternoon, visiting 
his chambers, dining with his friend JeRsop, 
and being all the same a full half-hour too 
early at King’s Cross. He watched and waited, 
and saw many likely-looking parties approach, 
but yet they, his particular party. came 
not, till within five minutes of the train 
atarting, 

And what a fuss they made!—-more than 
all their predecessors put together. There 
was one footmau ruuning for tickets, another 
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THE LETTER 


being waadly carried down the platform in tow 

f two huge setters. One retainer had the 
hooking of the iucgage, another was arrapgi 
the interior of their Pullman sleeping car, anc 
then the party themselves cams up to it, and 
Hugh beheid his father in-law for the first time 
—a neat, trim, fusey little man, talking 
vociferoucly, and gesticulating about “ Lord 
Robert’s luggage.” 

Caere was avery well-dressed dark woman— 
not young, but juvenile enough in air and style— 
who laughed and talked to # big man in a tweed 
euit, and looked at Mr. Grant with a contemp- 
tuous grimace, and shrugged her shapely 
shoulders ; there was a lout” in checks, so he 
mentally ticketed Lord Levanter; there was a 
girl, not reraarkable for anything but avery tight 
Newmarket ; there were two ladies’-maids; and 
there was Madeline, last, not least-—Madeline, so 
changed that he would hardly believe his eyes. 

Madeline wns dressed in a long travelling 

antle and hat to match, holding a fat pug by a 
chain, and giving languid directions to hurrying 
footmen and maids, and dispensing smiling adieus 
among & group of young mien who had come to 
see them off, meauiag her off. 

This was not eurely bie Madeline-the little 
echool-girl he had married, the devoted, strugg- 
ling, hard-working wife aud moiber of No, 2, 
Solferino-térrace | 

He stood back for # moment iu the shadow of 
# big booketall, and realised for the firat time the 
immense gulf that divided him from Mr, 
Grant's heiress, the great yawning chasm that 
jay between him and Madeline, Wha‘ wouid fill 
it—what He could think of no bridge but 
money 

Very bitter were his thoughts as he stood thus 
poor, aloof, and alone—whilat his radiant wife 
made her beaming farewella from the window of 

¢ Pullman car, 

‘She chould say good-bye to him, too,” he 
said to himself, with a sudden fierce resolve ; and 
siepping forward he stood In the full light, a 


little apart from the gay young men, who were | 


FLUTTERED OUT OF MADELINES HAND AND PELL TO THE GROUND. 


now removing their hats with a rea) or simulated 
air of regret as the train slowly began to move 
thet was to carry the popular heiress north- 
wards, 

Madeline smiled and nodded, and waved her 
hand, But who was this alao removing his hat, 
this young man standing a little apart, further 
down the platform? It was Hugh—Hugh that 
she had not beheld for more than ten weeks. It 

gave her quite a shock to see him, but a pleasant 
| shock, that sens her blood tingling through all 
her veins. 

How well he looked, and how well he contrasted 
with those young members of the crutch-and- 
toothpick school whom she had just, she hoped, 
ween the last ef | 

She would have blown him a kiss had ehe 
| dared ; but her father’s little beady eyes were on 
| her, and she could only sit and look. She might 

not even bow. 

Then with a sudden compunction, and justly 
| alarmed by the expression of his face, she looked 
| quickly outof the window and waved her hand, 
and smiled. 

The others promptly accepted this si with 
demoustrations of rapture, Littledid they guese 
that it was not for them, but for that quiet 
gentlemanly-looking fellow a few yards to their 
left. If they did not know this he did. 

‘Who is that man on the platform?” said 
Lady Rache), “that locke as ff he was seeing us 
off, for there is no one elee in this car but our- 
selves,” in a tone of complacent amusement. 

“Oh! I don’t know, I’m sure,” responded Mr, 
Grant. “ There are a heap of people further up, 
all going north, He belongs to them. I daresay 
he belongs to the Ravenswood party; Word 
Ravenswood is in thie train, It would not sur- 
prise me if he was hie nephew, Lord Arthur Dacre, 
| Distinguished-lookwg sort of chap; and took a 

good long lock at you, eh! Maddie?’ facetioualy, 
| Will know you again next time he sees you, 
| eh $ Highly delighted at his conceit, I suppose 
you have no idea who he is, eh ?” 

Madeline had an excellent idea of who he was, 











but this,was no time to confide her secret to her 
parent, better to eave this social bomb for a more 
discreet opportunity. 

Madeline had a very shrewd idea that the 
mystericus gentleman, who had taken a gocd 
long look at her--the presumable Lord Arthur 
Dacre-—wes ber own husband | 


(Zo be continued.) 








A coniovs industry In some of the provinces 
of China is the .oanufacture of mock money for 
offering to the cead. The pieces are only half 
the size of real coins, but the dead are supposed 
not to know the difference, ‘T'o make them, tin, 
hammered out till it is not thicker than the 
thickest paper, ie punched to the size required 
and pasted on disce of cardboard. A boy then 
takes the pieces, and with two dies, one repre- 
senting the one side and the other the reverse, 
hammers impressions of coins upon them, and 
the money is ready for use. 

Force or Hanr—Burke relates,that for a long 
time he had been under the necessity of frequent- 
ing a certain place every day, and that, so far 
from finding a pleasure in It, he was affected with 
disguet ; and yet, if by any meana he passed by 
the usual time of going thither, he felt remarkably 
uneasy, and was not quieted until he was in his 
usval track. Persons who use snuff soon deaden 
the sensibility of smell, so that a pinch is teken 
unconsciously and without any sensation being 
excited thereby, sharp though the stimulus may 
be, After a series of years, winding up a waten 
ab a cer‘ain hour, it becomes so much a routine ae 
to be done in utter unconsciousness ; meanwhile 
the mind and body are engaged in something 
entirely different. An old man is raported to 
have ecolded his maid-servant very severely for 
not having placed his glass in the proper position 
for shaving. “ Why sir,” replied the girl, “ I have 
omitted it for months, and I thought you could 
ebave just ne well without it.” 
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JOCELYN AVENAL WAS JUST PREPARING TO KNOCK OFF WORK AS DOROTHY DREW NEAR, 


POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


—10— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Dick Pxyvron would have felt more induced 
than ever to say “ poor liitle Dorothy” if he 
could have been present at a conversation between 
his cousin and Miss Lester a day or two after the 
fete at Peyton Royal. 

Dorothy had felt very troubled the evening 
after she had declined her first proposal, Though 
Lovel Dolby was a shocking bad match for an 
heiress, and Miss Lester was generally very pru- 
dent, the girl had an undefined feeling that her 
aunt would favour his suit. Still, when a day or 
wwo had passed without an allusion to the young 
wan, Miss Peyton took heart of and decided 
he had kept his own counsel and nob confided his 
rejection to Aunt Janet. 

Vain hope. On the third morning just after 
breakfast when Dorothy came down in her 
picturesque white hat, ready to make a call on 
the Fortescues, Miss Lester detained her. 

‘Come in here, Dorothy ; I want to speak to 
you seriously for a few minutes.” 

_ Dorothy hated the room into which she was 
invited. Miss Lester’s workroom was plain and 
coufortless, A big sewing machine and cutting- 
out table occupied the places of honour, The 
atter waa already strewn with lengths of un- 
bleached calico, and the coarsest sort of serge. 
Mies Lester made a great many garments for the 
vor, and wae thought a very charitable lady. 
l'rue, she chore the harshest and most ux- 
comfortable makes of calico, the ugliest and 
homeliest of material for dresses and cloake, No 
one seeing a girl or woman equipped in Miss 
Leeter’s handiwork could have taken them for 
snything but charity garments. 

In days gone by Dorothy had often pitied the 
unfortunate village children when they received 
& “Sunday frock.” She pitied them-still. She 
tad always bated the room, it was associated fn 
her mind with punishment and scolding. She 





was too old for the firat now, but she felt sure 
the second was to be her portion, 

“I heard from Mr. Dolby this morning, 
Dorothy,” said Janet Lester sharply. “I suppose 
there is no need for me to tell you the contents 
of his letter ?”’ 

“T am not in the least interested in Mr. 
Dolby’s letter,” said the girl, wilfully misunder- 
standing her, ‘He is your friend, Aunt Janet, 
not mine,” 

“Te’s no use fencing with me, Dorothy. I 
know everything and I am not to be deceived, 
Mr. Dolby did you the honour te ask you to be 
his wife, though you have tried to keep the 
recret from me,” 

“T thick it is bad form for a girl to boast of 
the proposals she declines,” said Dorothy, 
proudly, ‘even if they are se undesirable as 
Lovel Dolby's 1” 

“You had no right to refuse him,” said Mise 
Lester, severely. “You had given him quite 
enough encouragement to make him think you 
cared for him.” 

“1%” and Dorothy's face was fairly crimson 
with anger. ‘* Why, Aunt Janet, you have often 
scolded me for being rude to him. I don’» like 
Mr, Dolby. I never have liked him from the first. 
I was only civil to him because he was your 
friend,” 

“What fault can you find with him?” 
demanded Miss Lester. ‘'A clever honourable 
young man with great talents and a very hand- 
some face, What can you possibly want more?” 

"{—I don’t find fault with Mr. Dolby ; only I 
don't care for him. I don’t even like him in an 
honest friendly fashion, much lesa feel for him as 
& wife should feel for her husband.” 

“Nonsense,” sald the spinster tartly. ‘ What 
should you know of a wife's feelings. Lovel 
Dolby is sure to distinguish himself in the world, 
With your money any position would be open to 

m ” 


Dorothy shook her head, 
“T don’t see that he can have my money 
without also having me, and nothing in the 





world will induce me to be his wife. I can’t 
imagine why you are eo avsions for me to marry 
him, Aunt Janet,” 

‘Tam not in good health, and I wish to see 
you safely provided for before I die.” 

She looked very far from dying. A handsome 
woman still and in the very prime of life and 
strength it was hard to believe she could really 
mean what she said, and Dorothy kept silence in 
amazement, 

“Is there anyone else?” asked Miss Lester 
after s long pause. “1 have tried to guord you 
from undesirable acquaintance and to protect 
you from fortune hunters, but [ have never bad 
your confidence ; you may have entangled your 
self with some mervenary scoundre! unknown tc 
me.” 

Dorothy drew up ber pretty little head with a 
haughty gesture of indignation. The heirese 6 
Peyton Royal might uot resemble either parent, 
but she carried her pedigres in her face, and 
showed her high descent in her voice and manner. 
It would have been quite imposible to mistake 
Dorothy for anything but a damsel of high 
a 


“T am sorry you should have such an opinion 
of your dead sister’s child,” she said coldly. 
"No, I have no entanglement such as you 
suggest ; but I am in no hurry to marry anyone. 
Tam only twenty. I haves beautiful hore and 
plenty of money, so I don’t see why I should not 
enjoy myself as I am for a few years. In any 
case I shall not marry Lovel Dolby, J don’t like 
or trust him,” 

“You will learn your mistake,” waid Janet 
Lester bitterly, “I will not reason with you now 
A day will come when you will passiouately 
regret your rejection of a good man’s wooing. 
Now go;I have a great deal to atiend to, and 
your presence irritates me.” 

Dorothy waited for no second bidding; she 
was only too glad to escape, aud very socn ele 
was out-of-doors, but she could not quite shake 
off the memory of that interview. Her aunt's 
avery face and hitter prophecy haunted her ; i) was 
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21 though for her the glory of the September day 
had departed, Even the summer sunshine could 
not give her back the radiant epirits in which she 
had been prepared to start before her summons 
from Miss Lester, tmz 





or me myself, not for the heiress of the Peyton. 
I can’t help wishing sometimes father had not 
made Aunt Janet my guardian. If I had only 
been brought up in a family with girle of my own 
I shouldn’t have had time to freb over 
things so. IT never had a girl friend ig my life. 
Aunt Janet wouldn’s let me even play with the 
Fortescues when I was a child, and now—well, 
there is a sort of gulf between us. I don’t 
remember my money, but they don’t seem able 
to forget that I am rich and they are poor. IfI 
had only had a sister,” and the girl gave a hea 
sigh, ‘ how different my life would have been,” 

It was not far from Peyton Royal to the 
Vicarage, which stood very uear the lodge gates. 
As Dorothy reached the broad avenue of linden 
trees ahé suddenly came face to face with a 
atracger, @ young man with a frank open face, 

pair of merry blue eyes and dark curly hair. 
Hie was no one slice had ever seen, of that she 
felt quite sure, but he lifted bis hat and 
addressed her,— 

Miss Peyton, I believe?” 
Yes,” said Dorothy quickly, ‘‘b 
afraid I do not remember you.” 

“You couldn't,” be said, smiling, ‘for this is 
our first meeting. Iam a wandering artist, and 
am staying at Matching for a few days so aa to 
sketch some of the surrounding scenery. I have 
been told that your park has many spots which 
{ should long to transfer to canvas, and I was 
on wy way to ask your permission to sketch 
them.” 

**T shall be very pleased,” she said with a shy 
feeling that Aunt Janet might try and gainsay 


age, 


ut | 


am 


her. “The trees are looking very beautiful just 


now. Their foliage is such a lovely colour.” 
“Then I may return to the inn and fetch my 
impedimenta,”’ be said, frankly turning to walk 
by her side, “but [ ought to introduce myself, 
Mies Peyton. My name is Jocelyn Avenal, and 


my greatest friend is a namesake of youra— 
Dick Peytoo, I rather fancy you may be 
viteing.” 


*T bave cousius,” replied the girl, “but I 
have never seen any of them, J hope you may 
find some suitable views, Mr. Avenal,” and then 
with a alight bow they parted at. the vicarage 
give. 

“So that is the heiress,” thought Mr. Averal 
‘ghe does nob jook particularly happy. Why 
Dick's eisters, who in the old days had hardly a 
penny to bless themselves with, were a much 
jollier sat, Perhaps wealth is a burden after all, 
ku try to think so when my grandfather 
thieatens for the ninty-ninth time to disinherit 
me ” 

Dorothy met the Vicar ou bis own doorstep, 
and he teok ber into the house. 

*My wife will be pleased to see you, 
someone to show you, Miss Peyton. I tell her 
you may not care for the acquaintance, but she 
is anxious to introduce you 

ugins who bas come over to spend few days 
with us,” 

Dorothy felt that the world was coming to an 

ad. Here was Mrs. Fortescue actually sitting 
wnoccupied in her own drawing-room at the early 
hour of eleven, and apposite her, looking just.a 
little wearied, was one of the very handsomest 
young men she had ever seen. 

“Th is terrible that you two should be 

rangers,” said the Vicar’s wife in her kindly 

ice 


She has 


to 


’ 


‘Carl, this is your cousin Dorothy. Mise 
Peyton, this is your Uncle Charlies’ son,” 

“Ris second son,” said Carl, with such a 
airess on the adjective Dorothy felt he regretted 
the fact it conveyed. ‘ Mrs. Fortescue kindly 
asked me to come over, knowing how anxious I 
wis to ace the stronghold of the Peytons, Of 
course, you have been brought up to detest us 


aa 


all,” he added, with an engaging emile, “ but 
don’t you thiak you and I might be friends 3" 
* I should:liks to be,” she said simply, ‘I never 


one of your | 


! 





If only I had someone to love me,” thought | died; but your aunt, Miss Lester, never liked 
or lonely chitd, “ someone who really cared 











could understand why I have never seen any of 
you.” 

‘It's a very short story,” sald Carl, carelessly, 
“Loug ago“my father and yours quarrelled, 
They made it up right enough before Sir Douglas 


any of us, and so she chose to ignore the recon- 
ciliation, aud carry on the feud if such a one- 
sided breach could be called so.” 

*T wish she hadn't,” said Dorothy, earnestly, 
- can’t think how I've longed to have some 
relations younger and pleasanter than Aunt Janet. 
Oh, I know she’s very good to me,” went on 
Dorothy, in reply to a reproachful glance from 
Mrs. Fortescue ; “but it’s only because she thinks 
it’s her duty. She doesn’t care for me really a 
scrap,” 

“Miss Lester haa a cold manner,” said the 
Vicar’s wife ; ‘‘ but I believe she loves you very 





deeply, Dorothy, and certainly she has devoted 
her life to you.” 

“JT wish she hadn't,” said the heiress, go rué- 
fully that both her listeners smiled. 

“ Well, I mean it,” she persisted. “If oaly I 
had gone to school I might have made friends ; 
but Aunt Janet has kept me aloof from.everyous, 
till I really feel the loneliest girl in tle world.” 

“Do you think I may be allowed to cal! ou 
you, Cousin Dorothy? I may call vou so, mayn’t 
[? Miss Peyton sounda so stiff.” 

“Piease call me Dorothy; I iike it mutch 
etter. I should like to ask you to come to 
Peyton Royal when you leave the Vicarage ; 
but,” her cheek flushed crimson, ‘‘ Lam afraid I 
mustn’t You eee Aunt Janet is awful when 
she is put out, She might freeze you by her icy 
courtesy,” 

*T see~but I may venture to cali?” 

“Yes, only if she is not nice you won't think 
it is my fault or that [ can help it.” 

“TI will never think anything unkiad of my 
Cousin Dorothy,” he assured her. “I thivk [ 





had better not. make that call till just before I 
gohome. You see Miss Lester might forbid you 
to see me during the rest of my stay.” 

“Shall you be here long 1” 

** Only the inside of a week. Then I must go | 
back to the Hut till ic-is time to retara to my | 
treadmill in I 


London, I am that most miserable 
of things—a Government clerk.” 

Dorothy opened her eyes, } 

*' i though! they bad euch an easy time of it?” | 

‘Not in my department, I can assure you. | 
The authorities are veritable Shylocks, expecting | 
their pound of flesh or theexacs amount of work 
they bargain for ; but you see there are five of ue 
at home, and so we can’t be particular.” 

“ Have you suy sisters }” 

"Three, and a most immaculate elder brother, 
a sort of epitome of all the domestie¢ virtues, now 
isn’) he, Mra, Fortescue }” 

“Tam very fond of Dick,” said the Vicar's 
wife, ‘‘and he is devoted to your mother,” 

“Be fa so good,” remarked Carl, “that Tam 
always afraid he wil! not be spared, much longer 
to this wicked world. Then I had better com- 
plete the pasate, payed Cousin Dorothy. , My 
eldest sister married a man with s pot of monoy, 
who worships the ground she walke on. The 
next isata wonderful finishing school, aud the, 
youngest is the family plaything sad torment. 
Tam never quite sure in which capacity Lulu 
vost distinguishes herself. 

“Lulu! what a pretty name !" 

‘* And she is a pretty child. The one next be- 
fore her (a boy) died as a little thing, and so we 
have all spoilt Lulu conscientiously, lest she 
should follow in his footsteps, Now,do you feel 
as if you knew us?” 

“How I should like .to: kuow you all really,” 
and her eyes glistened  “‘and you don’t live ao 
far off ; really Kiag’s Aston is only an easy drive, 
Why won’t Uncle. Charles come and-see maj” 

Carl shook his head. 

“ Because he has a very vigshare of the family 
pride, and as you are rich and we are, poor he 
would be afraid of bis motive being misunder- 
stood. Why, even I was-a little afraid of being 
snubbed by my heiress-cousin |” 

** Dorothy never snubbed anyone in her life,” 
said Mrs, Fortescue, decidedly, 

“Please don’t, talk, like that,” said Dorothy ; 








| Lester, slowly, 
| faulo than his ; she made a dead set at him, Wall, 


“if you only knew how I hated my miserable 
money, [should like to fling it all iuto the sea,” 
Carl shook his head: \ 
‘You'll learn the value of it soon enough 
young lady,” he said, impressively.  - 
Dorothy took her departure soon after. In the 
rezent state of her aunt’s temper it would hays 
nm dangerous to be late for lunch, Only when 
she had reached the linden avenue did she re. 
member she had quite forgotten to tell Mra, 
Fortescue of her meeting with the y artist. 
Mies Lester was ice itself ab lun She 
made Dorothy so nervous she could hardly swal- 
low the dainty fare provided; while the silence 
was £0 exasperating to her strained feelings that 
she simply lenged to scream at a relief to the 
deadly quietness. ' 
Only when the butler had retired Janeb said 


icily,-— ‘ : 
‘ Did you give & vagabond painter permission 
to plant his easel within full view of the house?” 

" Yea; saiand ool Casa a : 

“You jum at chance of showing you 
were the mistress of Peyton Royal,” retorted her 
aunt, ‘It is just what might have been expected 
of you; you are tha most ungrateful, disrespect 
ful girl I ever met,” ~ 

Dorothy's lip quivered. 

* T had no thought of vexing you, Aunt Janet, 
Mr. Avenal bere my leave and I gave ib; if | 
head thought it would annoy you I should have 
refused. He seemed a perfect gentleman snd told 
me he knew one of my cousins very well.” 

"To know the Charles Peytona is no recom- 
mendation in my eyes,” esid Misa Lester; '* why, 
their mother was actually lady-help ab the 
vicarage before her marriage. Mrs. Fortescue 
paid her fifteen pounds a-year.” 

Poor ladies have to work,” eaid Dorothy, “ and 
Lexpect they were very good to her at the Vicar- 

» Was she so very pretty that Uacle Charles 
feili n love with her }” 

‘*She was just like a .wax doll,” said Janet 
r “Of course it wae nfore ler 
she didn’t gain much by her wiles, For years 
they were in abject’ poverty, and even now she 
has come’ into some money they are wretchedly 


poor for their position.’ 


“T should so like to go and see them.” 

*‘ You would like to do.a great many improper 
things. Sir Charles and Lady Peyton have never 
expressed any desire to know you; {t is one of the 
few sensible thiags thay have done.’ 

“But it is so near, Aunt Janet; we might 
just drive over and call,” 

Misa Lester looked at her keenly, 

* You will never visit them with my consezt, 
It you are wise you will never seek thelr ao- 
quaintance. Do you not know the terms of 
your father's, will?” 

“T know he left. me everything he had,” 

“ Yas; bub if you, die unmarried before your 
twenty-fifth birthday, or if you die at any time 
childless, this pla¢e and its revenues pass to Sir 
Charles Peyton’s eldest son. You said once, 
Dorothy, I did not cara for you, bub. I have far 
teo much affection for you to- expose you to such 
risk. The Charles Peytons have the strongest 
possible motive for wishing you to die young.” 

“Oh { don’t, don’t,” pleaded poor Dorothy, 
with startled, horrified eyes, “it is too dreadfui. 
Why should they want to injure me?” 

“ Because ..you stand between their som and 
greats wealth, Your father left you to me 
Dorothy, and I have done my beat to guard you 
from those who are your natural enemies, I have 
kept you as secluded, from society as possible 
lest by accident you should meet any of the 
family or their spies, You asked me this morn- 
ing what need there was for you to marry young 
and J put. you off with an indifferent answer- 
You shall know. the. truth now, Until you are 
wedded wife-—nay more, until a child is born to 
you, your life is in danger; it stands between 
young Richard Peyton and twenty thousand a- 


year | 

Shuddering, the unfortunate heiress creptaway 
to her own. room. ».At first she was.ubterly over- 
whelmed, At first she believed her aunt's story 
implicitly ; it was only when abe had wept till .¢ 
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had no more tears left, that az she grew calmer, 
she was able to “look at the other side.” 

For this awful story she had no jroof but her 
.unt’s word, and she knew Miss Lester to be 
oreviously prejudiced against Sir Charles Peyton 
and bis wife. Might not her morbid fancy have 
imagined the awful thing she had told Dorothy 
aso truth? The girl thought of the young 
cousin she had met only that day, aud his frank, 
cheery greeting, his many allusions to his own 
home, she thought of the kindly way in which 
Mr. and Mrs, Fortescue always spoke of the 
present Lady Peyton, Surely the woman they bad 
loved sv well, andthe man who had sacrificed all 
his future prospects for her sake, could not have 
the vile purpose Miss Lester imputed to them. 

Poor. Dorothy ionged for a friend--a con- 
fidante. If only there had been any living crea- 
core within reach she. could have trusted, her 
burden would have lost half its weight. Now 
she was between two alternatives either full of 
pain—on the one hand she must believe thai 
the aunt who had brought her up had lied to her 
and invented a horrible story to account for her 
-fforte to force her niece into a loveless marriage ; 
ou the other, she must credit such a wild idea as 
that her father’s nearest kindred sought her 
death because ehe stood between them and 
wealth. 

“But I will never marry Lovel Dolby,” said 
Dorothy to herself, “‘ even if Aunt Janet's awful 
story is right. My life is in Heaven's hands, and 
Providence can guard me from all my enemies ; 
but the other alternative, to live all my life with 
a man I fear.and dislike, is far worse—~besides, I 
jon’s believe, I can't believe that this plot 
against me exists, Aunt Janet has led such a 
dull solitary life, she has Lrooded over her dislike 
to my Unele Charles till she has come to think 
sima monster of iniquity.” 

She mét her aunt again at tea. Perhaps ber 
svollen eyes and tear-stained cheeks told how 
sadly she had fretted, for Miss Lester's manner 
was far kinder than usual, and she even made no 
sojection when Dorothy said she thought a little 
fresh air would be good for her headache. 

It wad an intense relief to Dorothy even to be 
ut-of-doors, The sofp air fanned her hot 
heeks and cooled her burning eyelids, She 
hardly know where she went, but her steps 
turned instinctively towards the bowling green, 
aud then on to the banks of the lake. 

Someone was there before her, Jocelyn Avenal, 
who had been painting steGdily for some hours, 
was just preparing to knock off work and fold up 
his easel, which was of the newest and, most 
portable meke, 

He saw at once that Miss Peyton bad been 
erying, Why, she looked to him only the ghost 
of the girl who had talked so brightly to him in 
the morning; but Jocelyn had far too much 
good breeding to leb her perceive he notited the 
change. He had, moreover, that wondrous zift 
tact which is more valuable than any mere 
cleverness, The orphan heiress was lonely aud 
in sorrow. He must mot seem to see it, but if a 
little cheerful conversation could distract ker 
thoughts, there was no reason against it. 

‘You see I have availed myself of your 
pertcission,” he said, simply. ‘I think I never 
saw euch 8 lovely spot so near London. You 
must indeed be proud of your home.” 

“This is my favourite spot in the grounds,” 
she answered, “TJ like to watch the lake and see 
the willows reflected in its water. It is so calm 
aud peaceful, I think I could quite understand 
any one’s wanting to forget their troubles in 
those silvery waters,” 

Avenal shook his head. 

‘But they wouldn’s escape the trouble’ really. 
Chey would have to. meet them in eternity ; and 
it is a cowardly thing to fing away our life 
because it ie not all.sunshine, Besides, there is 
not a living creature whose death would nob 
make § void in some human heart.” 

‘*T don’t think any one would iiss me much,” 
breathed the girl, speaking more to herself than 
aer companion, but Avenal answered her,— 

“You'll grow wiser when you get older, Miss 
Peyton. Now I have-no relationg in the world 


except an irascibie old grandfather, who quarrels 
with me on .am average four timess year. He 


has just had s particularly bad eutburst, and 
solemnly renounced me for ever, telling me to 
depend entirely ix futare on my palette and paint 
brush, But you see I’m pretty cheerfal con- 
sidering, Idon’t expect my work to hang on 
the walls of the Academy yatawwhile, but i mean 
to try and make an independent career for my- 
aelf.” 

“Tt's different for a man,” said Dorothy, 
slowly, ‘they can go wherever they please, and 
strike out a line for themselves.” 

“Bat your line is a very fair one,” he sug- 
gested. “Do you know when I firet saw this 
place I thought the owner of it eculd not havea 
care.’ 


“She bas a great many.” 

* Of her own making?” and his smile robbed 
the — of any rudeness, 

“I don’t think so, Mr. Avenal, you said this 
morning you knew some of my relations.” 

“TI know Dick Peyton—Sir Charles’ eldest son. 
I never met any more of the family. The second 
brother, Carl, they cail him, is rather a hounder, 
but Dick's as true a8 steel.” 

"Do you know he is my heir ?” 

Jocelyn Avenai burst out laughiog. 

“T beg’ your pardon, Miss Peyton, but I could 
not help it, It is too absurd for you to talk of 
Dick es that. Why, he must be half-a-dozen 
years older than you are to begin with; and so 
fer from building on your premature decease, be 
has just settled down as assistant to a country 
surgeon, He is davoted to his profeasion, and 
very clever at it. Your heir ! why the dear old boy 
would be quite lost asa rich man ; and so far froma 
the bare possibility of euch a thing having entered 
his head, he told me once his very highest 
ambition was to be a London doctor and earn 
eight hundred a-year.”’ 

“IT must be going in,” said Dorothy; “my 
aunt may waut me. I hope you will take as 
many sketches here as you please, Mr. Avenal.” 

But the arti«t did not thank her; he had not 
the chance, poor young man! Before he could 
utter a word, a sharp turn in the alley brought 
them face te face with Miss Lester, ber face 
white with rage as she seized her viece’s arm 
with no gentle hand and asked,— 


dare you steal out of your home like this to 
hold secret meetings with a stranger? As for 
you, sir,” turning to the lucklese Jocelyn, “you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! And if you 


tramp.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 

JocELYN AVENAL came of.a good old family, 
and if his grandfather attempted to keep him in 
undue subjection, the old gentleman at least 
insisted on his grandson being treated with 
perfect respect by all his dependenta, 

Jocelyn inherited four hundred a-year from 
his own father, and-so could. manage to keep 
himself even if disinherited by his irate relatiov. 
Meanwhile, society in general made much of 
the handsome young fellow. He was popular 
wherever he went, and courted as much for his 
good looks and pleasant ways as. for his grand- 
father’s, wealth, so that Miss Lester’s inaolont 
speech took him utterly by surprise; he had 
never in his life been spoken to so rudely, Hiz 
firso thought was that the angry woman must 
be out of her mind, his next that she simply 
treating him according to his apparent circum- 
stances, 4nd that this was the reception he might 
expect to meet with asa “strolling artist.” For 
his own part be would have disclaimed « reply, 
but pity for Dorothy’s white, shamed face made 
him answer,—- 

“T think, madam, you are under a mistake. 
My meeting with Miss Peyton was purely 
accidental. As to your last remark, I was under 
the impression that Psyton Royal belonged to 
your 2 ; and that the grounds were conse- 
quently ab her disposal,” 

Misa Lester’s face simply blazed with ange: 





cried, furiously. “ Leave these grounds at once, 
and never let me find you here again |” 

He gave one glance full of respectful pity to 
poor little Dorothy then, with head erect and & 
scornful Ught flashing ia his eyes, he walked past 
Janet Lester with no more notice than if ‘she 
had not happened bo be visible. 

Dorothy Peyton stood perfectly still juab 
where he had left her. She uttered no reproach ; 
spoke not one @ingle word, but she stood there aa 
| motionless as a statue, while on her white, set 
face wad au expression of despair which would 
have tonched a» gentler heart, 

It did mot touch Miss Lester’s, but it made 
her feel decidedly uncowfortable. She wished 
the girl would scream or go into a rage, She 
would have preferred the most passionate re- 
proaches to this strange, stony calm. 

“Tt is getting late,” she aaid at last; “you 
had better return to the house.” 

“To my prison!” breathed Dorothy, coldly; 
“that is what you have made of Peytoo Royal 
for me, A prison, where [am a captive ; where 
my every word and act is spied upon ; where 
I have leas freedom than the meaneat servant— 





that le what my father’s Lome has become to 
me |’ 

* Ungrateful girl!” replied Mies Leater,“' when 
my whole life is devoted to you.” 

“Tt wish wasn’t,” said Dorothy, sadly. 
* Aunt Janet, can’t you keep Peyton Royal and 
all the money, and let me go away? I should 
he far happier working for my bread than here, 
where I am a captive—a captive in & gilded cage, 
I grant you, but still s captive!” 





* Whatie the meaning of this, Dorothy? How | 


dare to show your face again, my servante shall | 
turn you out of the grounds like a common | 


"Do you dare defy me to my face}? sho, 


“ By your father’s will you are lefh under my 
care until you reach the age of twevty-five,” said 
Miss Lester, “unless you marry. You know as 
well as I do that you might be married next 
month if it pleased you.” 

Dorothy eaid nothing, She was not a saa- 
picious girl, but she was wonderfully clear- 
sighted, and her aunt's jasb words ha given her 
the key to the situation. Miss Lester meant to 
make life so intolerable to her at Peyton Royal 
that she would be ready to catch at auy chance of 
: leaving it, Since a)! other means had fafled she 
was to be drivev into marrying Lovel Dolby just 
as & way of escape from her aunt's rule. 

She went upstairs to her own room. The nex} 
feature in the order of her day would have been 
to dress for dinner, buS she waved her maid (who 
appeared punctually at the atroke of seven) im- 
patiently away. 

“Lam not going downstairs to night, 
ac I shall not need to dress,” 

“Have you a headache, miss?” asked tho 
girl, kindly, “Shall! I fetch you » cup of tes.” 

* No, I want nothing at al), thaok you, Rhods, 
only just to be quiet.” 

It was a very pretty room. Janet Lester, who 
had excellent taste, had chosen a suite of three 
rooms when Dorothy grew up, and refurnished 
them for her sieve. The sitting-room was the 
largest of the ‘hree, and besides an inlaid bureau 
and book-case had a small cottage piano, a big 
luxurious sofa, chairs end table for every require 
ment while the ornaments were just suited to a 
young girl’s sanctum, save that on one wall hung 
two pictures in massive gold frames which some- 
how looked rather too heavy for their susround- 
ings. They were the portraits of Sir Douglas 
jand hia wife painted by no mean artist, and 
| almost lifelike in their fidelity, 
othy bad never prized the pictures as most 
orize the likeness of their parents. Sho 
could not of course remember her mother, but 
she could and did recai! that her father had been 
more than iadifferent to her, that he hed never 
caressed or pedted her in life, and that in dying 
he had not even troubled himself to say farewell 
40 her. Aso child this memory had chilled her ; 
a3 4 woman it gave her a strange dull feeling of 
resentment. 

Sir Dougiag had lived in the same house with 
Janet Lester for yeara, He must have known 
how berd and cold she was, how unloving aod 
untender, and yet he had left his daughter utterly 
at her mercy. 

Dorothy’s musings were aroused at this point 
by a low tap at the door, her aunt mnsb now 
Le at dinner, a formal offiir pover fnterfared 


Rhoda, 
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with ; besides, the summons was far too quiet for 
Mise Lester, 





Come in,” said Mies Peyton witha sigh, half | 


sorry tc be disturbed, half glad Rhoda cared 
evough about her to refuse to leave her without 
another effort to make her take some food. It 
was not the maid, however, bat a much older 
person who came guiet)y in, closing the door after 
her. Mrs, Gibson was not far off eeventy, and 
hac well-vigh completed her jubilee of service ab 
Peyton Royal. She had come there as a little 
under nursemaid in the time of Dorothy’s grand 
mother: she had been successively head nurse, 
lady’e maid, anid housekeeper. Evon her marriage 
made no difference to her services since she 
wedded the butler who had been as long with 
the Peytons as herself. 
of their own, and so perhaps their devotion to the 
family grew to be the ruling feeling of their life. 

"Mies Dorothy,” said Mrs. Gibson kindly, 
‘T've brought you some cold chicken which you 
must pleiwe ext to please me; and, ob, my dea: 
young lady, wat is the matter, you're os cold as 
ice, and there’s a look on your face which ought 
not to be on one so young.” 

“Tm in great trouble,” said Dorothy, stroking 
the old woman's hand, carersingly. “Ob, Gibby, 
I hope my mother wasnt like Aunt Janet, for 
I'm afraid I bate her.” 

So did Mre. Gibson, but she was not going to 
acknowledge it just now. 

‘Your mamma was just a bright, tender- 
hearted girl, Miss Dorothy. She worsbipped the 
master and he her, 
that ahe bad no child, and when you came, Mies 
Dorothy, ahe seemed too happy for this world, 
Bat, as you know she didn’t stay here much 
longer, and I've heard the maid who was with 
her in Italy eay that the one thing which troubled 
her when she wae dying was that she could not 
take her baby with her. ‘It was only a little 
gir).’ she said, and her husband had so wanted 
an heir he would not care for the child just 
becauee she was not a boy, and besides, the baby 
was small and eickly, she wonld never thrive 
without her mother.’ 

“TI wish,” began Dorothy, hurriedly, but Mrs, 
Gibson stopped her, 

“Don’t go to say what's in your mind, Miss 

Jorothy. ‘There'll be happiness in store for you 
some day ; but you were the most, delicate baby 
that ever lived, and Mies Lester, she juet devoted 
herself toyou. When the oid doctor ordered sea 
air, she left here and tvuok you to Brighton. She 
stayed away from her hime and brother for the 
best part of baif a year that you might grow rosy 
and strong by the sea, and sure enough those 
montha at Brighton saved your life. You never 
ailed anything since you came back to speak of.” 

“ Aunt Janet may have loved me long ago, bu’ 
ehe doesn’t now.” 

‘ She's not one tc show her feelings, miss, and 
she’s had a sight of trouble.” 

Wae it love trouble?” demanded Dorothy, 
with wore laterest than she bad chown before. 

“Why, wy dear young lady, whatever made 
you think of that! Mise Lester always seems to 
mea born old maid, the last person one would 
think had had a «weetheart.” 

‘*T fancied,” and Dorothy blushed, "that long 
ago Aunt Janet must have cared for Mr, Dolby’s 
father, and that that was why she was so fond of 
him.” 

Mra, Gibson shook her head. 

“Youre quite out of it, missie. No, years 
ago, long before ever you was born, Miss Lester 
was engaged to Mr. Charles Peyton.” 

“Gibby ! you can’t mean it 7’ 

But I do, Lor, miss, I loved Mr. Charles 
vimost a3 ii he’d been my own, having nursed 
him from a baby, and I couldn't make out how 
ever he came to fancy Miss Lester. Of course 


her sister made his brother perfectly happy ; but | 


then my lady wasn’t a bit like Miss Janet. 
Then some said it was ber money; bub that I 
never would believe. I thiuk, myself, being 
thrown alot together, Mr. Charles just drifted 
into the engagement ; it pleased all his people, 
and there was no one then he liked better.’ 

‘And they quarrelled }” 

" Never, than I heard of ; bub Mrs, Fortescue, 
at the vicarage, had a young lady as companion, a 





They had no children | 


} 
i 
} 
| 


| 





} 


| Dorothy, 
| and look after me, and if Aunt Janet did not go 











pretty fair-haired little thing, and Mr. Charles 
soon found out he cared for her, I euppose he 
was a bit afraid what his brother ‘id say so he 
kept the matter dark, and it waen’t till Mies 
Durant was his wife that he wrote and ‘ broke off’ 
with Miss Janet,’ 

“It was wrovg. I suppoee———" 

" People said so,” agreed Gibby ; “ but there, 
Miss Dorothy, what sort of a busband would he 
have made your aunt when his head was full of 
some one else }” 

“And that is why Aunt Janet hates Sir 
Charles }” is 

“She doesn’t hate him half as much as ehe 
hates his wife and children. Why, Miss Dorothy, 
all theee years it’s been gall and wormwood for 
her to feel that if you died before you’d ® hus- 
band and family of your own Sir Charles's son 
must be master here, Down in the servants’ 
hall we all thought you’d be married at sixteen 
just for that.” 

Dorothy laughed outright. 

“Tt would have been a case of an infant’s 


| honeymoon, Gibby ; but I haven’t the least de- 


sire to be married at all. 
old maid |” 

“You are a sight too pretty, deary,” said Mre. 
Gibson ; “and now l’'ye been talking all this 
time, and you've never told me what’s troubling 
you. Gibson says that when you passed through 
the hall with Mise Lester you looked like a ghost, 
and she had her hand on your arm as though 


Why ehouldn’t I be an 


xe | you were her prisoner.” 
She'd but one regret in life | 


“I believe she thinksIam. Gibby, she makes 
me mistrable. Sometimes J fee! as if I must run 
away, as if I simply couldn’t stand the way Aunt 
Janet treats me,” 

“You mustn't do that,’ sxid the old woman, 
prudently, “you're so young and tender, Miss 
Dorothy, you can’t think of the eufferings that 
come to agirl without a home. Besidez, Peyton 
Royal is your very own, and Misa Lester’s no 
right to make you unbappy here. If either of 
you goes it should be her,’ 

“If she went it would be delightful,” said 
“T’'d get some dear old lady to come 


too far off she should come and see us once a 
month, She’d be so much nicer if I only saw 
her once a month, Gibby.” 

“Well, my dear,” eaid the old servant, ' may 
be she would, and though I'm only an ignorant 
woman, Miss Dorothy, there’s a gentleman up in 
London just on purpose to take care of young people 
who've got money and lost their parents. Just to 
see you know they've a good home found for 
them, and arenot put upon by their guardians,” 
Tt was a strange definition of the Lord Chan. 
cellor’s duties, but—just at first—it gave Dorothy 
a ray of hope. Too soon she remembered she had 
no specific charge to bring againet her aunt. She 
could hardly complain to the Lord Chancellor 
that Mies Lester objected to Ler meeting a 
stranger in the grounds, or that she recommended 
her to marry young. 


(70 be continued.) 








Woman Tatxers—The woman conversation- 
alist is usually more effusive than the male of her 
species, She takes her auditors more into her 
confidence. A gushing sympathy and personal 
interest are her capita! instead of the good stories 
and the quick humour of which women are desti- 
tute, Having claimed you ae her friend, she 
proceeds to show you what an acquisition you 
have made. She is ready to exhaust and eettle 
for ever all queetions uppermoet in the commu- 
nity, whether it be the Indian problem, em- 
broidered tidies or universal salvation. The 
salient point to be noted in the men or women 
who are popularly known as fine talkers in this 
country, is that their material is really, as a rule, 
stale and second-hand. They havea verbal ex- 
pertnese in handling thoughts; they give them 
out as liberally asthe ploughman throws down 


| the chopped fodder to his herd. But the thoughts 
; are chopped fine and dried ; they bear the e 


relation to the simple utierances of a genttine 
thinker thet the dry cut stubble does to the 
green, live, growing corn in the field, 








EVA’S. LOVE. 


—10r— 
CHAPTFR I, 


Ir wae a lovely picture that she made out in 
the old garden, under the apple-tree, with the 
snowy bloom falling in profusion about her. She 
was sitting upon the ground, her lovely, sunny 
head leaning against the gnerled, corrugated body 
of the deformed old tree, which, bent under its 
weight of sweet perfume, 

he man before her had pulled off great eprays 
of the exquisite flowers, until she was almost 
imbedded in them, and looked up at him with 
laughter in her blue eyes—blue as the cloudless 
eky above her, 

“Tory you mercy!” she exclaimed in a tone 
clear and silvery as a sweet-voiced bell. “I shail 
be smothered in another moment. And besides, 
what desecration! You are robbing the dear old 
tree of hundreds of its apples, for without the 
flower there can be no fruit,” 

“And after all you rob the flower of its beauty,” 
he said, standing off to admire the effect. “ It is 
absolutely nothing by comparison, Eva.” 

“Platterer! If grandma should hear you 
speak like that she would forbid you the 
grounds.” 

“Then I am thankful to Heaven that she 
doesn’t hear!” cried the young wan, ruefully. 
“Yon are verily the spirit of Spring, Eva—the 
lovely nymph that has but to wave her magic 
wand and the birds sing, the rippling brooks leap 
to life, the flowers bloom, and all nature throbs in 
response, Heigh-ho! Howa fellow misses the 
opportunities of hie youth, and only regrets them 
wher a chance like this occurs! There was» 
time when I wae told that I possessed great talent 
as an artist, 1 wish I had cultivated it. I should 
be famous could I but reproduce you as you 
are.” 

He threw himself beside her under the tree, and 
taking a emall spray of the flower from her hair, 
fastened it in his button-hole. She looked at him 
for a moment in si'ence, 

“ Do you think peop'e are happier, Percy, for 
being famous!’ she asked at last. 

He looked at her and laughed. 

“ Do you want to be famous as aepecial varieciy 
of orchid !” he questioned, lightly. 

She frowned slightly. 

It was like a shadow crossing the aun, 

“7 couldn’t be famous as anything,” she re- 
turned, half ead!y. “I wieh I could ; but I have 
talent for nothing. Not one thing. But your 
father-—--” 


“Oh, my father! Well, you see, dear, he is 
different, He is—well, my father! Certainly I 
don’t think I would be happier to be like him.” 

“Why not ?” 

The young man laughed again. 

“You wouldn’t want me to be bald, and fai, 
and fifty, would you ?” 

“ Are you ever serious, be 1% 

“Yes, when I tell you that I love you.” 

“ Which fe something that you should not tel! 


' me, because you have been forbidden.” 


‘It is the forbidden things that are most fasci- 
nating always.” : 

‘* Then if you have the privilege of telling me 
that without restraint, you would tire of 
it ?” 

“You know I never should. If I were to 
speak until I die, I could never make you helf 
underatand.” 

She sighed—sych a little fluttering thing—7t 
was like the fall of a rose-leaf. } 

“I wonder, Percy,” she exclaimed, softly, littie 
above & whisper, and pulling at the white petale 


| thoughtfully, ‘I wonder if it is not the romantic 
| part of our meeting that has appealed to you? 4 


month ago you did not know me, You met me 
down by the old spring, where the craggy rocks 
make delightful valleys in the heart of civilization. 
There waa a little flower born before its time, 
down beside the spring, and I was climbing after 
it when my foot slipped and my ankle turned. 
But for you, | suppose, I should have lain there 
and been a skeleton before I was found by anyone. 
You rescned me. It wae neceseary that you should 
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carry me—oh, by the way, Percy, I have often 
wondered how you managed that, I weigh a 
hundred and twenty pounds.” 

He burst out into a wild fit of laughter, and 
she looked at him with a sunny smile upon her 
own countenance. 

“ What's the matter?” she questioned. 

“Tp wasgo absurd,” he returned, “the sudden 
change from the reminiscences of a heroine upon 
the stage, to the every-day fail of asking how I 
— to carry you. Suppose you let me illus- 
trate by carying you somewhere else ? You were 
half that day, and could not see how 
gracefully I did it.” ¥ 

“Shall it be back to grandmat’’ she asked, 
rognishly. 

"No; I'd give up the pleasure rather than that, 
What a queer old affair lifeie, Eva! We live out 
our troubles and begin again, as the seasons do, 
new and fresh, only that; each year brings newer 
aud greater capabilities to the soul, as each year 
brings aweeter maturity to the fruit of the trees. 
Last winter I believed myself tired of the frivol- 
ities of the world. I thought myself dias¢. [ was 
aceptical concerning the absolute enjoyment of 
anything ; yet you have made me a boy again, 
filed with delight in the merb fact of living ; 
bubbling over with happiness and youthful exul- 
tation.. And it is all because I love you.” 

“Again? And you promised grandma that 

you would not “ay that again until my dear 
mother comes, and you have qbtained your 
father’s permission.” 
J can’t help it, What isa fellow to do when 
his heart is ao full thatip runs over and slips 
through his lips unawares? I wish I were worthy 
af you, Eva.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You are always saying that.” 

“ Yes, I know. I think of it every time I 
think of you, and that is every moment of the 
day. en is your mother coming ?”’ 

“ Grandma had a letter by the eleven o'clock 
mail, She eays she may be here any day now; 
just s2 soon as she can get her business in condi- 
tion tocome, Oh, Percy ! what will your father 
say?" 

2 He will say that you are the most beautiful 
girl slive,” 

“Oh, pshaw | I mean about my mother being 
a--a m hy 

‘He'll say that she must be a rattling good 
one, judging from your hate, I fancy,” laughed 
the young man, » fess has great admira- 
tion tor an artist, and your mother certainly is 
that if she fashions your head adoraments.” 
Pheri course he entertains the old preju- 

cea——- Ld 
_ ‘My dear Eva, you speak of my father as ff 
it were absolutely essential that his consent 
should be obtained. I am not a dependent on 
the bounty of my father. I hope you’ néver 
thought quite so badly of meas that. I have a 
fortune that came to me from my dear mother, 
buteven without that I should beable to support 
my wife without the assistance of my father.” 

“But it would break my heart to enter a family 

tu which T was unwelcome, You and your father 
have only each other, Could I come between 
you, Perey t” 
_ “You have already come between us, my dar- 
ling, whether you will or nob, for if he were to 
coudemn my happiness fora mere social folly, he 
could never be father of mine again. But sup- 
— that your mother were to object to 
me?” 

The smile lighted the lovely face like sunshine 





again, 

“ Ah, but she won't!” the girl answered. 

“ Row do you know ?” he persisted, 

“ Who could object to you, Percy 1” 

He caught her hand aod kissed it passionately 
velore she could prevent it, 

“How do you suppose I shall ever be able to 
trust you when you break your word to poor 
grandma like that?" she asked, laughingly, yet 
pretending to chide, 

na ou won’t expect me to keep such a promise 
vo you,” he answered. “But tell me. Stppose 


your mother should forbid our marriage, what 
should you say” 

‘It ie so perfectly abeurd that I won't answer 
you,” she returned, rising. “I know perfectly 





mh 


well what she will say. It will be: ‘Eva, my 
dear, he is charming, and I congratulate you from 
the bottom of my hears, The only wonder to ms 
is that so handsome a man could ever have fallen 
in love with my little country Jass,’” 

Percy was up and beside ber. He had slipped 
his arm about her waist. 

“Lom going to kiss you for that 
audaciously, 

She endsavoured to escape him, but he held 
her closely, lifted her chin with his palm, and 
pressed his handsome lips upon her lovely crim- 
800 ones, 

“ You horrid, wicked man !” she cried, stepping 
back when he had released her. 

He looked down upon her. He was paler than 
he had been, and there was 4 brightuess in his 
eyes that she had never sven there before. 

**Tt was the first in all my life, Eva,” he said, 
softly. “ The fi) st time my lips have ever touched 
yours, and whatever life hoids for either of us 
they sboll never touch those of any other 
woman. Do you regrep that I s‘o'e it now, 
darling ¢” 

There was something in his voice which she 
could not quite comprehend, but it influenced her 
mood strangely. She felt suddenly quieted, all 
the coquetry taken from her. She laid her hand 
lightly upon his arm, and lifted her sweet face 
almost pathetically. 

“JT wish I had given you the first without re- 
sistance, Percy,” she said, softly, ‘* Somehow 
there is something that tells me that some day I 
shall regret not having dove so, It would have 
been something always to remember, But it is 
too late now, dear.” 

He took both her hands and folded them upon 
his breast. 

“To is not too late to tell me in words that you 
love me, Eva, and so make me a little happier 
eventhan I am. I know it, dear heart! You 
have let me see it in your eyes, you have not 
denied it when I have asserted it, but you have 
never s2id so yourself. Won't you say it now, 
Evai” 

He was looking at her wistfully, pleadingly. 
She gazed straight into his eyes, aud answered, 
tenderly, — 

“T love you, Percy, with all my heart and 
soul 1” 


he cried, 





CHAPTER IU. 


“Eval Eva!” 

The voice that called from the little vine clad 
plazza, where the purple wiataria was about to 
burst into life, trembled with eagerness and age. 
It reached Eva down under the apple-tree, and 
che eprung forward light as 3 fawx. 

“Tt is grandmal”’ she cried to her attendand 
knight. “I must go at once.” 

He caught her by the hand before she could 
escape hii, and drawing ber towards him whis- 
pered softly,— 

“Remember! Nothing can take you from 
me now, Neither time nor death can come be- 
tween usnow. You are mine, Eva.” 

She paused just long enough to lift the tips of 
her fingers and touch his cheek with gentle, lin- 
gering touch, 

{pray Heaven that nothing ever may come 
between us, Percy.” 

And then she was gone, like the breath of 
vanishing spring. He looked after her with a 
smile that merged into a sigh. 

“She is as pureas the spotless white she 
wears,” he murmured, as be caught the last flut- 
ter of her dress among the trees. “ Ab, 
Heaven ! if I could but cleanse my life, for her 
dear sake! I am but tweuty-six years of age, 
and not worse than the average man, yet I feel 
likea sin-hardened criminal in her presence. I 
scarcely dare to touch her, leat [ contamiuate ber 
with the pollution of the world. She hae lived 
here among the birds and the flowers, a companion 
only of nature, until she seems but « breath from 
Heaven, whose fragrance I am not worthy to 
inhale, A little country lass! A sweet, pure, 
perfect flower |” 

He lifted his hat and brushed the hair up from 





| soon. 








his forehead with a little smile of absolute con- 
tentment, 

“T wonder what the fellows will say when I 
take her back to town as my wife? That lam 
the luckiest dog alive, by Jove | aud there will 
be no mistake about that, Heaven bless her! " 

He wandered down by the fence and stood 
there leaning upon it, looking out over the rolling 
meadows green as emerald under the influence of 
spring, and stood there dreaming. 

But Eva had rushed away to do her grand- 
mother’s bidding, happier than the bird in the 
branches of the spreading tree before the door 
that was fairly bursting his thruat with song. 

She saw her grandmother standing upon the 
piazza ; but there wae another form beside her, 
and with a wild cry of delight Mva hurried for- 
ward and threw herself upon that other's breast, 

"Oh, you dear, darling mamma!” she cried, 
embracing ber againand again, “ Now, do stand 
off there and let me look at you, it haa been such 
an age since I have seen you, Upon my word 
you are younger and handsomer than ever!” 

And it was indeed a handsome woman upon 
whom she looked—-a woman apparently thirty- 
five, although she might have been five years 
older, with that etyle and dash that would make 
her @ conspicuous figure in any society. 

Her hair was of that reddish chestnut that falls 
in great glistening waves upon the side of the 
head—hair a dozen shades darker than Eva's, 
Her eyes were as dark as midnight, and containing 
& passionate glow that somehow held one en- 
tranced, 

They were lighted now as they rested upon the 
face of her beautiful daughter with a love as pure 
and true as ever burned in a woman’s eyes, She 
held the girl off and locked at ber also, then 
sighed slightly. 

“You are growing to be a woman, Eva,” she 
said, half reproachfully, “I shall cot have a 
little girl much longer now, aud—ob, darling, how 
sorry Tam!” 

There was undisguised sadness in the tone, 
but Eva laughed merrily. 

“Did you expect to always keep me a little 
girl?” she added, kissing the beautiful face 
again. 

*{ don't think I expected anything,” answered 
the elder woman, half wearily. ‘‘ But it saddens 
me. Mother, you should have told me how old 
Eva is getving.” 

The old lady laughed pleasantly. 

* There are a good many other things [ should 
have told you if you had not been coming 80 
lt seems to me, Honora, that we see you 
more and more seldom. Is the business growing 
so that it requires all your time ?” 

Eva's mother seated herself with elaborate 
care. 

“Yes, the business is growing,” she avawered, 
her tone so changed that no ove would have 
recognised the voice. ‘Business always dors 
either that or fail. What are the other thinge 
you sbould have told me?” 

Eva and her grandmother exchanged glances, 
and both laughed, the one shyly, the other with 
some amusement, 

* Your little girl, that is little girl no longer, 
bas been getting lover since you have been 
away.” 

But neither of them was prepared for the 
sudden whitening of the mother’s face, the draw- 
ing of her lips, the real pain that stood out from 
her eyes in bas-relief. 

‘Bral” she gasped, ‘“ What are you saying? 
What are you thinking of, mother?” 

Eva was already upon her knecs with her arais 
about that well-formed waist 

* Ab, mamma, don't be angry!” she pleaded. 
“T didn’t want grandma to tell you anything 
about if until you had seen him, I kaow you 
will like him and not blame me when you kaow 
him as we do, won't she, grandmas. Oh, he is 
quite the———” 

“Yes, I know all that. ‘They always are,” 
returned her mother, dryly. “But where did 
you meet this paragont Mother, I thought I 
strictly forbade her going into any society ?” 

“| have aot been,” Eva hastened to exclaim. 
“ He saved my lifet There! I knew he would 
find favour in your dear eyes when I told you 
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that. Now, grandma, not 
ehe has seen him for hereelf.’ 

But the delight of home-coming seemed to 
have beeo destroyed for Honora ters. The 
smell of flowers thad had so refreshed her upon 
her coming, seemed to cloy. Her lovely colour 
bad all vanished. She answered their eager ques- 
tions in monosyllables, and for the first time in 
her life asked none at all, She sab with Eva's 
hand clasped closely in her own, occasionally 
stroking the child’s soft hair, and once or twice 
kissing her upon the cheek ; but ft wae not the 
home-coming Eva had pictured, and It was a 
genuine relief to her when her grandmother 
announced that it was but half an hour until 
dinner would be served 

‘I have asked Eva’s Adonis this evening,” she 
aaid to hex daughter, “not knowing that you 
would aot be at home until to-morrow. I hove 
you are not too tired to meet him 1” 

"Oh, no,” Honora Masters answered, but no- 
thing more 

Eva would have been her maid as she changed 
her travelling-dress to one of more home-like cut, 
but she would not allow it, Jb was not an 
elegant gown, the one ele substituted, but it was 
cut feshionably, and s Worth creation would 
not have become her more. 

There was just a trace of Eiva’s expression 
about her lips, and somewhere about the eyes, 
but not in colour—-a resemblance which no one 
would have observed until their relationship 
was made known—but it was plainly evident 
when they were together, She descended the 
stairs alone before either of the others were 
dreseed, and went out upon the balcony alone. 
She sat down behind the wielaria, and leaned her 
head upon her hand. 

Eva no longer a child, and with a lover ! 


another word until 


” 


Tt seemed to her incongruous, impossible; but | : - : Mag 
B _ ’ ne. | help her, but insiste upon making all the living 


beyond that fact there was something elee-—some- 
hing that touched her deeper, 
atrike the most discordant chord in her soul. 
She had aged since that aunouncement had been 
made to her. There were lines uoder her eyes 
that had not bee there before, 

“TI have remained too long away,” she groaned. 


‘Y should have been here to know what was 
happening. But I could not alwaye keep her a 
child, My Heaven! 1 could not always keep her 


s child!” 

Her chin trembled piteously, and there were 
tears in her eyes as if the mere fact were agony 
to her. Her hands were prossed together, and 
clutched each other as if the meatal strain were 
almost too great to be borne; And then sud- 
den)y ahe half raised herself and stared straight 
out befpre her with gricf changing to horror. 


She cid not rise from her chair. She could | 
noi. She sat there as if suddenly turned to 
atone, and watched the ewinging, graceful | 


strides of a young man coming up the walk from 


a broad, massive chest, well-seb shoulders, and 

a head carried with singular grace. She could 

not see his face until a sudden curve in the 

rond revealed it to her, then a little cry escaped 
which did not reach him. 


With a tune from an opera still upon his 
lips, Percy Railton turned the curve and ran 
lightly up the steps of the piazza before he 
observed that there was a female presence there, 
theo the song froze upon his lips, a wild 
} —— ye s Tine a 
Lorror prung to his eyes, and falling back a 
atep, he exclaimed, his voice low and hoarse 


with passion, — 
“You here? What are you doing—/cre 
The exclamation wae not loud, but the 
‘ident voice made ib peactrating. Ib seerned to 
pierce tt 
Honors Masters, 


tigress, 
* For the love of Heaven, not a word here-~ 
hefore her! J will tell you all when I can!” 








that seemed to | 





© horrible silence that bad fallen upon 
She was up from her chair at 
one bound and at his side, seizing hie arm like a 


CHAPTER IIL 
Wits that oppression still upon her, which 


her mother had unconsciously left when she went 
up to dress for dinner, Eva = out upon the 


iazza, She went forward qu 
er hand to Percy. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said, with 
that winsome smile that was one of her sweeteeb 
cherms, ‘'l want you to meet my mother, and 


ckly and put out 


you have come upon her with no one heré to 


present you. I beg both your pardons. Mamma, 
will you let me introduce Mr. Railton? My 
mother, Mrs. Masters.” 

Honora Masters had already ariser. Her hand 
clasped the back of a chair and held to it 
desperately, as if only that prevented her falling 
there at her daughter's feet ; and Percy Railton, 
ac he inclined hie stately head, was as white as 
death. The colour had even faded from his lips, 
and his eyes burned with a pagsion that seemed 
about to break out in fierce denunciation, But 
he controlled himself and muttered the name 
that Eva had spoken, his eyes travelling over the 
head of his little fancée to where her mother 
stood, with that pleading look upon her still 
beautiful face, beautiful in spite of the wild fear 
that blanched it, S 

And poor little Eva, the innocent country lass, 
thought she understoofl the emotion of each—- 
alae | 

"Mamma came late thie afternoon,” she con- 
tinued, trying to cover the awkwardness of cach 
of them. “We didn’t expect her until to- 
morrow, and it was such a lovely surprise. 
She is so busy now that we don’t see her as often 
as we used to, nor one-tenth as often as we wish. 
You see, Mr, Railton,” she continued, with a shy 
little laugh that contained a note of wistfulness, 
“mamma has been the man of the family since 
papa died. She won’t let either grandma or I 


herself, living in a hot, stuffy, noisy city, and 
slaving for us that we may remain out here in 
God’s beautiful country, as free as the birds 
around us, 1 don’t think it is fair, do you? 
We should each bear our share of the burden.” 

During all the long — Recy Railton had 
not once looked at her. Hie eye.2.ere ixed upon 
that scorching face before him, Grimson now with 
something that looked like shame. There was 
contempt, almost loathing, in his own expression, 
and he found it difficult te unfasten his gaze 
from that quivering mouth and transfer it to 
Mre, Denman, Eva’s grandmother, when she 
came upon the balcony. 

He touched her hand almost az absently as 
he had pressed Eva’s a few moments before, 


| and responded vaguely to her inquiry concerning 
i his heaith. 


Dinner wae announced shortly afterward, and 
Eva seized her grandmother's arm quickly. 
“ You will bring mamma, Mr. Railton, please,” 


: | she exclaimed, endeavouring to speak gayly, but 
the gate, a tall, handsome, athletic fellow, with | 


somehow feeling the cheerfulness frozen  wpon 
her lips, 

And Percy Railton found ‘himself forced to 
offer that woman his arm-—-that woman whom he 
felt it was criminality to touch | 

og Masters lifted her eyes to his beseech- 
ingly. 

There was nob much that she could say. ‘Those 
other two were close beside them, leading the 
way to the dining-room 

They could not delay their eutrance there, 
but her shaking lips formed one eentence,— 

* For her sake.”’ 

Tb contalaed more pleading than a thousand 
words could have formulated, and touched 
Railton in his most vulnerable point, 

He inclined his head slowly; without a word, 
and they followed the othera. 

“Doss mamma lock as you expected to see 
her, Mr. Railton?” questioned Eva, lightly, 
forcing « conversation that flagged dread- 
fully. 

As he loosened his tongue from the roof of his 


| mouth, to answer with more unction than the 


And then there was just time for her to fall | question called for, 


back in her old position, when Eva stood before | 


hem. 


x 





"No; not at all.” 
“But you think she looks like me, don’t 


; you q ” 








And with a note of horror in his tone which 
he could no more have controlled than he could 
the pallor of his face, he returned,—- 

“ Not in any particular.” 

Eva looked at him in surpriee, 

‘*P'm so disappointed,” she said, wistfully, "! 
had rather | like her than any one in th: 
world. I think my mother is very beautiful, Mr, 
Railton.” 

“ Eva |” 

There was a touch of heart-hungry, heart. 
broken reproof in the contralto yoice, an expres- 
sion of pleading pain in the curious brown eyes, 
but Eva laughed sweetly, 

“Tb is no crime for a daughter to admire her 
mother, mamma, particularly such o one as 
mine.” 

And so the dinner progressed © awkwardly 
enough, long silences broken by -irrelevant ques. 
tions and malapropos replies, 

Once or twice Mrs. Masters tried to throw cff 
the oppression that seemed to engulf her, but 
her vivacity was short-lived and she sunk back 
again into the bitter silence that seemed to Eva 
almost etupid, 

It. was a relief to them all when the dinner 
came to an end, afid they could go to the parlour 
for music, ~ ; ' 

It was pretty, artistic room, not elegant in 
aby sense, but furnished with an eye to comfort, 
that was soothing after the glare of faxhionable 
life, and it bad been refreshing to Perey Railton ; 
but he ee about it now as. if it had grows 
hot and.sultry,with the arid breath of the gas-iit 
halle of Bohemia. 

Eva went to the piano without being asked, 
and played in her sweet, simple way—not a great 
musician, but with heart and sou! in her touch— 
and Mrs. Denman, who was housekeeper of the 
small establishment in spite of her age, attended 
to the duties that were réquired of her. 

It was then that Honora Masters found time to 
whisper to Percy, ‘ 

‘SJ must see you to-night. Meet me under 
the old apple-tree av the end of the garden half- 
an-hour after you ssy good-night,” 

But he shrunk back as if she had struck 
him. 

Down there, where he had told Eva only that 
afternoon of his great love for her, and had 
kiseed her lips for the first time, 

He could not go to that spot, where his 
love had seen Ite birth, to witness ‘also its 
death, Z 

“No, no!” he exclaimed hoaraely, “ Not 
there! Anywhere but there. Letit be at the 
bridge across the Mystic Gulf, if you will” 

She shivered slightly as she uodded to him, 
and passed away again, where she would be out 
of the line of his vision. 

The strains of music affected her piteously. 
She went to the window nervovely, and looked 
out, 

The moonlight lay in great rifts upon the 
garden beyond, pale and cool and peaceful, Stare 
dotted the clear sky like golden nails, 

A gentle breeze blew the sweet perfume of the 
flowers to her nostrila, She stood there looking 
out on the peaceful beauty with wild rebellion 
in her soul, her bande clasped over each other, 
her eyes hot and turbulent. 

The white lips did not move, the rigid form 
remained upright and tentative. She seemed 
unconscious of the lapse of time, and was only 
recalled to herself by the voice of her daughter, 
saying gently,— : 

“Mamma, Mr. Railton wishes to say good-night 
toe you.” 

She turned with a start, and bowed to him 

stiffly. 
She could not bring herself to put ont her 
hand to this lover of ber @ughter’s, but 
she forced her numb lips to say, for Eva's 
sake,— 

“ Good-night, Mr. Railton. 
tired to-night from my journey. 


I think 1. as 
The next 


time we meet I hope I shall be more like 
myself.” 
He bowed with circumspect politeness, 
“T have been inconsiderate to remain so long. 
I beg that you will pardon me,” oo. 
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«There ia nothing to pardon,” ehe said, ~wist- 
fully. ‘ Good-night ! 6 

Eva went with him to the door and out upon 
the baleony. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, eagerly, ‘ You have 
not seen mamma to advantage. She has received 
» shock in a sudden recognition of the fact that I 
am no longer a child, You can't understand that, 
can you, Perey { But she is a very impreseionable 
woman, and things sadden or gladden her more 
quickly than a less impulsive person, To-morrow 
you will see how lovable she can be, I hope you 
will like each other, Percy.” 

She looked up at him almost with pleading. It 
seamed to him that he would have given all his 
life to have taken her in his arms and kissed her 
sweet, tremulous lips, as he had done only that 
afternoon, but there had suddenly loomed up 
bei ween them a barrier high as heaven itself. 

He placed his haud upon her pretiy, bright 
Lair, touching it lingeringly, tenderly, barely re- 
pressing a 80b that arose in his throat, 

“ Good-night, my darling!” he murmured, 
brokenly. 

And then he left her. 

Only that afternoon he had said to her,— 

“Remember, nothing can take you from me 
now. Neither time nor death can come between 
as. Yow are mine, Eva.” 

Yet in less than one little day he had been 
robbed of her, robbed more surely then if death 
itself had come between them, he thought, 

And when he had gone, she went back to her 
mother, 

Honora Masters was watching thg lithe, graceful 
figure as it swung slowly down the garden-path, 
watching it with an intensity that made her 
oblivious to all sound, 

She wae not aware of her daughter's approach 
antil she felt two strong young arms about her. 

‘*Marama,” the sweet voice whispered, ‘' are 
you not pleased with him? Do you not think 
Perey handsome ¢” 

And then the woman turned aud caught the 
girl in her arms, straining her to her passionately 
iurobbing heart, 

‘Yes, dear,” she answered, her tears dropping 
peggy How the wondering, upturned 
face, “ me he is, but there are other 
things in life than that, my darling! And ah, 
Heaven ! what a curse beauty is, after all! What 


a wild and bitter curse, only such victims of the | 


world as I can ever know,” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Acainst the railing o! the rustic bridge across 
Mystic Gulf Percy Railton leaned, his arms folded 
across his breast, his fess clear cut, yet droop- 
ing in the pale moonlight, that gave an even more 
romantic aod uncanny aspect to the ‘scene; than 
was usual, 

A deep ravine lay between the two hille that 
were not less than mountains, although not 
ligaified by that name, while from the back a 
cascade of leaping water sprung, beaten to a froth 
over the juts of rock that protruded beneath. It 
fell in a narrow, swift currend at the bottom of 
the ravine, so plainly that the white rocks were 
plainly visible, 

The undergrowth on either side was dense and 
tangled, and from it sprung flowers which no 
human hand touched, because they bore the repu- 
tation of being poison. 

_ They were daming in colour, brilliant in beauty, 
tich in @ certain sort of wild perfume, and yet 
che residents round about feared them as they 
would a visitation from another world, 

There were those who told stories of a lady in 
white who waudered after nightfall among thom 
inhaling their deadly perfume and pressing them 
to her bosom, and t was a romantic story 
connected with the mystic lady of how she had 
been pushed from the bridge at nightfall, and had 
haunted the place ever since. 

Certainly Percy Railton wight have been taken 
for the hero of the story.aa he stood there, look- 
ing downward buried in bitter reflection, for there 
was ueither hope nor happiness in his coun- 
tenance, 





He uvither moved«nor ‘stirred, scarcely even 
seemed to breathe, but stood there with a loag 
shadow reflected behind him, as ghastly in ap- 
pearance as the white lady could ever have 
been. 

Honora Masters paused, and shivered as she 
stepped upon the bridge; then she. went forward 
hastily and touched him upon the arm. 

She was icy cold, even under that balmy air 
that was warm-as 4 breath of summer. 

“Come out of the. moonlight, Percy,’ she 
said, slowly, her voice-etiff and unnatural, ‘It 
casts such long shadows that seem like accusing 
imazes, and some one’ might pass along the 
road and—-aud see,” 

He followed her mechaalcally to the. other 
aide of the bridge and stood there, screened 
from the moonlight by » great tree thas bent | 
its long limbs protectingly, He leaned there 
against. the tree-trunk as if he lacked the 
strength to support himself unaided, while she, 
the weaker person, the person with the weight of 
the world in sorrow and despair upon her 
shoulders, stood before him erect and upright. 
He did not help her in the least, while not 
realizing bis own cruelty, but stood there wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

“Percy,” she said at last, wringing her white 
fingers together helplessly, “how did. you meet 
Eva? Somehow I feel that I am committing 
siu in merely speaking her name, ahe who is 
my own child.” 

A long, low breath that waa almost a groan 
left the man's white lips. 

“You destroy my last hope,” he said, brokenly, 
“T thought there might have been some mis- 
take; that she might not be your daughter. 
How is it possible? How can creature so pure | 
as that be the child of —~” i 

Ye paused, because she had drawn back.as if 
he had struck her, and he did not mean te be 
deliberately cruel. ' 

She put up her hand piteously, and spoke in 
that despairing voice that never can be assumed. 

“You cannot despise me more than I do my- 
self, Percy,” she said ; “ but, after all, how little 
of the real truth you know! Oh, my boy, why 
should you condemn me alone? And oven if I 
have sinned, why should my error rest upon her 
innocent shoulders ?” 

“Good Heaven! You don’t mean that you 
would have me marry her?” 

He shrunk back, his face growing white and 
stern. She went nearer him, and looked plead- 
ingly in bis face. 

“*Why not?” she said, eagerly. ‘“ What has 
she done? Her sin is that she is the daughter of 
Honora Masters, known to the world only as 
Madame Honora.” 

“Yes, Madame Honora, the toy of-——” 

“For Heavén’s sake, hushi Some day you 
will regret your worda! Some day, when you 
know the truth, you will repent it in sack-cloth 
and ashes! You judge me by what the world 
knows, not from any personal knowledge. 
You” 

“For the love of Heaven, don’t try to make 
me believe you innocent! Heaven knows I, 
should be glad to believe any story to which you 
might give utterance, for her e; but I have 
been a guest In your drawing-room ; I have met | 
the people who assemble there, people whom I 
was ashamed to recognize afterward in the street. 
I have known your secret for years—your secret 
and that of—my father ! Good Heaven, woman ! 
do you think I can forget that you are a constant 
insult to my dead mother. Do you think that 
any feeling of mine, were it stronger than life 
itself, could induce me to wed the daughter of my 
father’s---—~” , 

* Don’t speak that word! I tell you that you | 
will grovel in ‘the dust for having uttered tt, I | 
tell you that all the repentance of your future 
life could not wipe ib out |” 

She held up her band warningly, with & stately 
dignity that brought flash of hope to lis eyes, 
but it vanished quickly ax the tone ‘changed to 
one of weary pleading. 

“Oh, Percy,” he cried, “ what does it matter 
what Jam } Would you hesitate to wear a flower 
because it was not plucked from the garden of 
lilies? I know that I have'sinned ; 1 know that 








is some forgiveness for such as I. 
she be macle to suti 
go to ber und say that you cannot make hex 
your wife because hér mother is a thing unfit.» 


{ have not the right to ask it; bub surely thera 
Why should 
because of me? Will you 


touch? ‘Will you break the heart of that inno- 
ceut girl bécause of me!” 

The young msn turned away with & groan. — 

‘You may tell her what you like,” he said, 
haif sullenly. “Teli her that lam a scoundrel 
if you will, and have left her of my ov accord ; 
but surely "—turning upon her fiercely-—" you will 
never go back tothe old life now? You will try 
to be a goed womap for ber sake? You will 
abanton the ways of the past, kuowing the 
terribie euffering’ you have brought into twe 
people's lives, fur I know she loved me ever as T 
love her,’’ 

The woman amiled ; 
waa incalculable 

“ How little you know of the possibilities ofa 
woman’s life,” she said, simost calmly, ‘ Listen 
for one moment, Perey. 

When Eva's father died I waa left penniless 
There was not even enough to provide for him a 
burying-place, and buat for the charity of the city 
be would have found a resting-place in a hollow 
with hundreds of others. 

“T was young—unfortunately, beautiful. Eva 
was barely tea yéars old—‘oo young to fight her 
way in the world. Besides her, there was my 


the agony ‘upon her ‘tacs 


mother,’ as despoudent as if she, too, wore a 
baby. 

Perey, do you know what it isto 2 mother 
to hear her child erying for bread which she can- 


not supply?! Ie waa worse than that with me, 
for Eva was s child who would have died before » 
murmur would have passed her lips. 

“But I sawher wasting away. I saw tho 
tender flesh: falling from her body, and’I knew it 
was because there was not left anything of sua- 
taining power. 

“The dectora told me that my child was 
dying of consumption, but I knew it was for want 
of food. 1 stood there helplessly and watched it. 

“When I asked for work, people looked at me 
and smiled. One man said to me,—' Pretty one, 
you are not fit to work, You are only fit to be 
loved,’ Thab was a sample of all. 

* Without a peany, without help, with starving 
ones at home, what could ] do? It was despair, 
Percy—despair aud insanity. 

“ And while that mania was pou me, 2 man 
came into my life—call him the serpent, if you 
will—TI called him a saving angel He was your 
father! You must bear the story of what hap- 
pened them ftom his lips, Percy, You never can 
from mine. 

“That is all Blame me if you will Go and 
leave her, If I have afnned, Heaven knows the 
punishment is great enough. I would give my 
life to save her suffering, 1 am willing even now 
to leave her and nevor enter ber life again, if you 
will oot rob her of the happixess of your love 
Jmenee?? 

She had broken down, and wassobbiag bitterly. 
The young man stood staring beyond her into the 
moonlight above her bend, He wa: guawing his 
lips ag if some terrible temptation were upoa him. 
After all, had he the right to constitute himself 
judge? What was he that he should condema 
her, particularly ‘with such temptation as that! 
And what was it she meant when she said that 
he would grovel in the dust at her feet for men- 
tioning that word in connection with her. 

He turned to her impetuously. 

“ Honora,” he said, quickly, “I am going & 
my father, Iam going to tell him the story of 
your little country lass, Tam going’ to let bim 
decide which is to be for me, eterna! happiness or 
eternal misery, Ia that fair? [3 chatright?” 

There was hope in her countenance aa she lifted 
it to bis, 

Yee,” she answered, hoaresly ; © go bo him,’ 

“ And what shal! you say to Kiva to account for 
my absence?” 

She amiled up at bim 
old debonair beauty. 

“T shall tell her that you have gove to se¢ 
your father, Percy—the truth, only the truth— 
and that you have gone at my request. I shail 
tel! her that you will—refurn, my boy?” 
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“ You are so sure, then |” 

“Yes ; for I am going with you. My child’s 
whole future happiness is bound up in this, I 
cannot see it fail, I ehall go with you to London 
in the morning, and uring you buck to her /” 

Pitiful Heaven ! why could itnot have been as 
vhe imagined? Why 's Satan’s emissary always 
in the background of our lives } 


OHAPTER Y. 


Tre emile upon Honora Masters’ face was 
faint and evanescent when she descended to the 
tiny parlour the following morning ; bud there 
was infinitely more of hope in it than there had 
been the evening before. She had had her 
breakfast served in her own room, and wore her 
travelling gown and bonnet when she called Eva 
to her side 

The your g girl looked at her in dismay. 

‘Surely you are not going away so svon?” 
she cried, her lips trembling piteously. ‘“ Oh, 
mamma, it is worse than not to have seen you at 
aii 

Honcra Masters stretched out her arms and 
drew her daughter down beside her. There was 
alos! adoration expressed in her beautiful face. 

* Wait, my darling, until you have heard me,” 
she said, tenderly. “Last night I could not 
sleep, weighted as I was with a knowledge for 
which I should have been prepared, but which 
came to me with crue] abruptness, It seemed to 
me that I should suffocate, up there iu my room, 
aud after atime, unable to bear it longer, i 
slipped out of 
about alone in the night. 

‘‘With the true instinct of the restless lover, 
Percy Railton was sleepless also, and he, too, had 
gone forth to wander. Wemet. As might have 
been expected, your name was the first upon hie 
lips, and he told me of hia hope, that some day 
I would consent to bis making you his wife. We 
spoke, too, of his father, E.va, do you know who 
Percy Railton’s father is!’ 

* He i 


@ artiet, ien’t he ?” | 
“The moet famous in England--one of the | 
most famous of his own day in the world. 


Hesides that, he comes of a family of proud and 
arletocratic origin, who have always mated with 
wealth and the best of blood. My dear, your 
father was ay village doctor, whose father be- 


fore him was a carpent Your mother is a-—-- ” 
'*Milliner!” cried Eva, supplying the word 
for her. ‘‘I see what it is you mean, You 


think I am nob good enough! You-——” 

‘‘Hueh!” cried Mre. Masters, with dignity. 
"You are good enough to mate with a king, for 
what is there to be {compared with truth, and 
virtue and innocence! It is only that I fear that 
Gerald Railton may not recognize that fact. It 
is only that I fear his pride may stand in the way 
of your happiness, and my Eva would never enter 
a family in which she was not welcome.” 

There was no need for words in reply to her 
assertion. The lock in thoseaweet blue eyes was 
quite enough. 

Mrs. Masters continued, — 

“Tam going this morring to see Gerald Rail- 
ton myself, Your lover will accompany me. I 
shail hear hina put hie request to make you his 
wife. Ishall also hear the answer that is given. 
Are you satiefied, my darling ?” 

She took the sweet face between her hands and 
looked into the clear oyes almost pleadingly 

" You always do that which Is wisest aud best,” 
answered Eva, kissing her upon the lips. 
* Heaven bless you, dearest.” 

“He cannot refuse,” muttered Honora Mas 
ters to herself, feverishly, as ehe was driven to 
thetrain. “He shall not refuee. Iwill go upon 
my knees to hiny and plead for my child’s happi- 
vess. Surely he will not devy me that! Surely 
he cannot |!” 

She spoke little to Percy on their way to 
London, and Heaven knows he felt little enough 
like conversation. He was pale, haggard, but oo 
evidently distrait, and she watched him with a 
feeling in her heart that struggled between hope 
and despair, 


the house and went wandering | 


' you look like, anything but yourself! 





"Tf you will go to your rooms,” he eaid to her 
when they reached the city, “I will see my 
father at once and come to you.” 

She looked up at him wistfully. 

“There is bub one uest I have to make,” 
she said, tremulously : wi he withholds his con- 
sent to your marriage with my daughter, will you 

mise that I may see him before you accept 
is refusal as final }” 

‘* Yes, I promise that!” he answered dully. 

He put her in a hansom, gave the address to 
the driver, then sprung into another, and was 
driven to his father's home. He felt compara- 
tively sure that he should find him, knowing the 
hours at which his father wa: usually at home, 
and was not disappointed, —~ 


Gerald Railton was, as Percy had described 
him to Eva, fat, fifty and bald; but he was not 
fat enough to be ble to look at, by any 
means, nor was he d enough for it to be 
noticeable to a chance acquaintaace. His hair 
was tinged with a frost that was éxceedingly 
becoming in contrast with his dark eyes. Te 
weighed, perhaps, fifteen ‘io sixteen stone, but with 
his six feet and an inch of height carried it well. 
He was a handsome man, appearing almost ten 
years younger than he really was, a map of 
the world to the tips of his fingers, and one 
whom every one liked, for his fame as an 
artist had not made him indifferent to the 
opinions of his fellow-men. 

He shook Percy heartily by the hand as he 

entered the room, then scanned him with critical 
eyes. « 
“Where have you been!” he qvestioned, 
standing before the young man with both hands 
atuck a trifle in his pockete, balancing himself on 
hee] and toe. “ You look—hanged if 1 know what 
What 
have you been doing? Not drinking, I hope }” 

“ Pehaw!” exclaimed Percy, forcing a laugh. 
** T hope Fou don’? think I’ve descended to that 
vulgarity.’ 

“You don’t ever mean to tell me that you've 
been falling in love and got a slap in the face? 
I don't admire the taste of the woman who would 
refuse you.” 

“It isn’t that, either,” said Percy, quietly, 
turning a trifleaway. ‘I have gota slap in the 
face, but not through the woman I love.’ 

“Ob! Then itis love! I thought it would 
come sooner or later.” 

Tas elder man was smiling good-naturedly. 
He threw himself into a chair, cut the end from 


a cigar, deliberately lighted it, then elevating his | 
feet to a comfortable angle, put-his hands be sind 


his head and exclaimed, careless!y,— 

“Fire away now! I'm prepared to listen to 
any amount of idiotic eulogies of the fair one, 
but I confess I am more interested in the facer, 
Suppose you begin with that.”’ 

“T can’t,” answered Percy, throwing himeelf 
into a chair opposite his father, and gnawing 
his moustache restlessly. “I must begin at the 
beginning; and, frankly, I'm afraid I’ve got a 
staggerer for you, I've been: down in the 
country.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that she is a 
wilkmaid /” 

“Don’t chaff! You won’t when I’ve finished, 
anyway. She nét only is not a milkmaid, but 
the daintiest, fairest little creature that even aa 
artist could dream of. Her manner is that of a 
childlike princess, She is aa sweet, as chic, as 
charming as any town-bred girl could be, and che 
adds to it the innocence and purity of a perfect 
country flower.” 

“T should laugh at you were I not certain 
of your unfailing taste. i shall paint her as 
Psyche.” 

“Good Heaven! don’t ever speak of it! I 
had rather you ehould cut her throat before my 
very eyes,” 

The young man had sprung to his feet, and 
was rushing medly up and down the room. His 
father looked at him for a moment in surprise, 
then said, quietly,— 

“One might think I had offered her some 
deadly insult,” 

** Wait until you hear. I fell in love with her— 
Heaven knows how madly! It seemed to me 


that I could not exist out of her presence. | told 
her of that love, and the very sweet simplicity 
with which she received it but added to my 
passion, I worshipped her—I do worship her, 
I have come to you for your consent to e ber 
my wife in spite of everything, for I tell you 
frankly now that without her my life is spoiled, 
Tam nota young fool who imagines himeel! ic 
love with Maude one day, and Payllis the next, 
but to discover that his heart is irretrievably 
ay to Beatrix on the third. You know that! 
ve never loved before, and thie passion means 
more than life to me.” 

The elder man looked at him with a half-cyaical 
smile in his eyes, 

“Then why on earth don’t you marry her an? 
rid yourself of it?” heasked, calmly, "It must 
be intensely disagreeable to be carrying. a feeling 
like that about with you ; it’s worse than indi- 
gestion.” . 

“Thave come to you for your permission!” 
exclaimed the young man, ely. 

‘*Tt’s yours! My dear boy, it’s yours, with 
all my heart! Do you suppose for one, moment 
that I would subject you to such disease as that 
for the rest of your life, when I can cure you by 
a single word? Marry her, by all means.” 

“Don't Isugh, father! For Heaven's sake, 
don’t laugh! Dd you think I would come to you 
in this fever of excitement, this anguish of soul, 
if there were not some horrible thing behind it 
all? Her mother is a woman who lives in the 
city, and goes to see her daughter but seldom, 
The child lives with her grandmother, Yester- 
day the mother came, and I met her.” 

“ Oh, I see ; some horrible, overdressed, vulgar 
creature, and—-—” 

“No; well-dressed, refined, beautiful.” 

* Theo——”? 

“ Let me tell you the whole cursed truth in » 
word-—-her mother ie Madame Honora!” 

Gerald Railton saat there in silence. The smile 
had faded from his lips, and an expression diffi- 
cult to fathom had settled in bis dark eyes, He 
sat there staring at his son as if one of the two 
of them had suddenly lost his senses, and % 
‘could not quite determine which. i 


(To be continued.) 
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DOLLY’S ADVENTURE. 


—0— 
(Continued from page 584.) 


“Why it’s Dolly, my own little Dolly! 
Darling, how did you find me? I’ve been want- 
ing you wo, Daig As soon as my aunt 
died, and I cowld do as I liked, I wrote to you 
and dear Mrs. Hardy, I wanted you to come 
and live with me, but my letter came back to 
me. You hed gone away, and no one quite knew 


where,” ' 

But Dolly did not » Nes ~~ a 
to Mar te, aa though to implore her pity. 

¥ You'll love me the same,” she 
“ You're so rich, I'm only Dolly.” 

‘J shall always love you, dear, Where's dear 
Mre, Hardy } Ase she come too?” 

“ She’s gone to Heaven,” sobbed Dolly. “1’m 
all alone, but IT mean to earn my own li 
That’s what I’ve come to London for, only I 
thought you’d let me stay with you a little firs), 
London seemed eo metry, than I thought, 
and people stared at me so, I had seen your 
address — ago in a Court Guide, and it seemed 
to come suddenly into my head, and I thought 
I’d come to you.” 

Daisy’s arms went round her, Daisy was 
whnperng ae words of welcome, 

“ You shall be my dear. little sister |” 

Dolly shivered, Only yesterday someone else 
had made that very proposal to her, and how had 
she requited him? It seemed to Dolly she had 
treated her guardian very badly. 

“Vd better tell you everything,” she ‘said, 
penitently. “ Daisy, mamma died only one week 
ago and I’ve done heaps of wrong things 
already.” 

For all answer, Daisy kissed her, 

“We were very poor after you went,” said 
Dolly, frankly. “At last we had to let rooms, 
just like common people, and a gentleman 
came and loved mother. He married her, and 
made her just as happy as he could, and then he 
died.” 

“Poor Mrs, Hardy,” eaid Marguerite, “ that 
was very dreadful for her,” 

“We lived on in bis old home,” continued 
Dolly ; “it was mother’s for her life. When she 
knew she was dying she sent for her stepson, and 
asked him to see to me, but he treated 
mother horribly, and I didn’t want to be kept by 
him, so I ran away.” 

Marguerite put one arm round her. 

"You shall be my dear little friend and com- 
panion, Dolly, 1 have such news for you |” 

“Don’t?” said Dolly, tragically, “if you 
mean you're going to get married, That people 
who do that.” 

“Bat you won't hate me, little one |”’ 

‘* Perhaps not ; who is it?” 

“ His‘ name is Ronald Thorne ; he is an officer, 
and the noblest man in the world !” 

“You used to say you'd never warry 
anyone, ana that you and I might always live 
together,” 

‘We'll live together just the same, I know 
you'll love Ronald.” 

“T shall not!” 

"Yes you will; he and J will take great care 
of you until—~—~” 

“ Until what?” 

“ You find a Ronald of your own,” 

Miss Hardy shook her head with great 
dignity, 

“T nevershall. I don’t approve of love,” 

“Wait till you’ve been tried |” 

“IT have been tried,” majestically, ‘* more 
than a year ago. Ob! Daisy, he was so 
horrible,” i 

_Mrs. Asherton joined the conference. The 
tic, childless widow was delighted ‘with Dolly’s 
pretty face, and welcomed her eagerly. She 
accepted Daisy’s accounh that her little friend 
had lost her mother, and come in her loneliness 
to seek oud her old playmate. 

Lady Marguerite purposely left out all 
mention of the cruel stepson—ehe rather thought 
Dolly's story more attractive without him. 

Then began haleyon days for the pretty 





fugitive. 
treated her as a dear young sister ; and even 
Ronald Thorne, who was rather disposed io be 
jealous of ber, relented at the firet sight of her 
blue eyes, 

True, ske mourned for her mother; true the 
loyal childish heart could not forged that 
beautiful dead mother ; but remembering those 
who have loved us is not all pain ; and Dolly was 
far from unhappy in London. As the weeks wore 
on she grew a little curious as to how: her 
guardian was taking her absence. She had never 
told Marguerite his name ; the latter had no idea 
of all that name meant bo Dolly, when she said 
one day carelessly to her fiancé, — 

“Where is Sir Ira? I never meet him any- 
where. Surely he is not ill)” 

“ He’s woree—he’s worried,” 

“ But I thought he was so rich,” 

"So he is! Money troubles are not the only 
ones, my darling.” 

“ And he can’t be in love!” 

“ I believe he is.” 

Miss Hardy deliberately got up and crossed 
the drawing-room on her way to her own 
chamber. Arrived there she sat down and cried 
as though her heart would break, she had not 
the least idea why—-only she was miserable. 

She remembered Sir Ira’s handeome, earnest 
face, his deep musical voice, the tenderness of 
his smile, and (this last with a burning blush) 
the carees he had imprinted on her brow. Some- 
how Dolly did not like to think of anyone else 
having a right to his caresses. 

Poor little Dolly | she had been used to be 
first all her life, and she was first with no one 
now, Daisy loved her, but she was sothing to 
Dalay when Ronald Thorne was by. A great 
longing came over her, that somecne might love 
her as Mr, Thorne did Daisy. Somehow it 
occurred to Dolly she had made a mistake in 
lea the Grange on that bright April morn- 
in t Sir Ira’s charity would have been no 
ons yoke after all. 

Marguerite came in search of her. Mr, Thorne 
had departed, and so his betrothed had leisure 
to remark the tear-stains on her little friend’s 
pretty face. 

“Is there anything the matter, dear!” 
“ Nothing 1” said Dolly, mendaciously ; “ only 
I think I've gota headache.” 

A heartache would have been nearer the truth. 

Some days after Sir Ira called, but Dolly did 
not see him, She heard after he looked pale 
and careworn. aay 

‘I think Ronald is right, and he must, be in 
love,” commenced Daisy when he had gone, 
“only I can’t imagine anyone’s refusing him. 
He is very proud and stately, but I think he 
would be all tenderness to a girl he loved.” 

Doily bad had some experience of his tender- 
ness in a girl he did not love, but she did not 
relate it for Daisy's benefit. 

The little fugitive had been provided by Daisy 
with everything suited to her deep mourning. 
She never went into society ; she rarely appeared 
when there were visitors at home, but she often 
drove with Marguerite, She loved the open-air, 
and this was her greatest pleasure. 

She was in the carriage alone one afternoon ; 
it had conveyed Mrs, Asherton and lady Mar- 
guerite to » garden party, and Dolly had accom- 
panied them just for the dive. They were 
within a few yards of home when one of the 
horses took fright, and rushing frantically along 
broke the traces, and overturned the carrisge. 

For one instant Dolly felt a sharp, keen pein, 
then all was unconsciousness. She knew nothing 
more until she found herself on a sofain Mar- 
guerite’s bedroom with the heiress and Mrs. 
Asherton bending over her, while in the back- 
ground hovered the maid, aud a grave, elderly 
gentleman, whom she felt dimly was the doctor, 

She opened her eyes, 

“What is the matter ?” 

"You have been very ill,” said Marguerite, 
gently. “Drink this, dear, and try to keep 

niet !” 
w"She drank the draught and sank back in a 
dreamless slumber, hen she awoke it was 
broad daylight, and the maid was sitting by her, 

J feel so etrange,” said Dolly; “my head 





Mrs, Asherton petted her, Daisy | aches, and I seem to be just getting well of 


long ilinese ¢”” 
@ maid smiled. 

“It's juet a mercy, Miss] Hardy, you were not 
killed. Sir Ira Vernon saved you at the risk of 
his own life. They say it wae one of the bravest 
things ever done!” 

“Daisy,” said the invalid later thab day, 
when she was alone;with her friend, " is it quite 
true?” 

"Ts what true?” 

“ That Sir Ira saved my life!” 

"Quite. Ob, Dolly, why didn’t you tell me 
Sir Ira was your mother’s stepson ?’ 

“I couldn't, somehow. Is he very angry ?” 

* Who! What about?’ 

‘Sir Ira. Wich me for running away.” 

“He seeme too happy to be angry with any 
oue just ‘now, Dolly. If Ronald is right, and 
he is really in love, I should eay the lady had 
ie apt promised te marry him.” 

: ! 


It was strange how, after that, Dolly never 
seemed very anxious to make haste and get well, 
She was a very obedient invalid—she did just 
what they told her, got up when they wished 
it, went to bed when it was recommended— 
only she made no effort to geb well. It really 
seemed as if she did not much care if she died or 
not, 

“You must rouse her,” the doctor raid to 
Marguerite and Mre. Asherton,. “This de- 

on ‘is not natural in one so young. She 

a very delicate constitution ; and if a change 

does not take place soon for the better I fear 

the shock she has received will throw her intoa 
decline,” 

After that Daisy grew peremptory; she 
insisted that Dolly should be dressed, and Jaid 
on the sofa in the drawing-room every afternoon. 
Generally she sat there herself; but one day, 
three weeks after the accident, Ronald Thorne 
had come unexpectedly to take her for a drive, 
and at Dolly’s own entreaty she deserted her 
post as nurse. Mre. Asherton was engaged with 
company in her own sitting-room, so Dolly was 
alone, 

About a quarter-of-an-hour after Mar- 
guerite’s departure a tall, handsome man 
knocked at the door, and asked to eee her. 
The porter recognised him at once as Sir Ira 
Vernon, and knowing him for the intimate friend 
of his young lady’s betrothed, made no difficulty 
about admitting him, assuring him his mistress 
was in the dra eens 

John was an admirable domestic, but be bad 
been absent at dinner when Marguerite and her 


lover passed through the hall, so that Le had 


not the slightest idea he was misleading the 
visitor. 
“TI know the way,” said Ira. ‘‘I will go up 
alone.” 

And as he slipped half-a-sovereign into the 
porter’s hand, the latter let him have his 
whim, Sir Irn had come resolved to confide in 
Lady Marguerite, and to tell her that Dully was 
no longer to him the little wistful child who had 
refused his kindness, but. the one woman in the 
world he wanted for hia wife, 

His joy at recognising her in the Asherton 
carriage, bis agony at perceiving her danger, had 
tanght him his own secret if those despairing 
weeke, in which he sought her eo vainly, had not 
done it already. At first he hed been so full of 
delight at finding her he had had no room 
for sorrow ; but as day after day passed, and was 
always refueed a sight of her—the refusal arising; 
solely from her delicate state, could he only 
have known it—he determined to conlide in her 
friend, 

He opened the drawing-room door and wens 
in. Oh, how it reminded him of that Sunday 
at the Grange, barely three months before! One 
glance and he knew that Lady Marguerite was 
abeent ; the little figure on the large couch wae- 
hie darling. 

He went up to her and took her hand ; the 
white, wan face quite upset all hiv plans of a 

we, brotherly greeting. Before he knew what 

e was about he was kneeling by the side of the 


sofa. 
“Dolly, Dolly, what has changed you so 1” 
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*‘T've been ill,” said Dolly, feebly. “Do you 
nean I’m so bad they’ve sent for you to eay good- 
hye to me?” 

Poor Ira! he felt a strange pain ab his heart. 

“ My dear child, how can you think eo?” 

“{ don’t think I should be sorry,” she said, 


slowly. “ Daisy is very, very kind, you know ; 
but she’s gob Mr. Thorne. She doesn’t really 
want me.” 


** You jealous little thing!” 

He was stroking her goldea hair, much as 
though she had really been the little child he 
nee expected to find her. 

“Were you sorry,” she asked, “when you 
found I was gone, or did you think it a happy 
release ?"’ 

“ T have been seeking you ever since; it was 
the greatest relief I ever felt when | saw you in 
Mrs. Asherton's carriage,” 

“Then you recognised me?” 

“Was 1 likely to forget you ?” 

“You needn't say that, I know [ treated 
‘you very ungratefully ; but you needn’t tell me 
you bate meso you couldn’t forget me,” 

“JT did not mean ¢)at.” 

‘Well, I have had my own way,” with a 
ttrange, heavy little sigh; “but I have often 
thought I ovght to have written and told you 
T was welland cared for. Since I’ve beenill I've 


fancied, somehow, I'd like to hear you aay you 
forg ve me,” 
“There's nothing to forgive, child "—but, 


il how hoarse his voice was, ‘‘It was 
maiural you should prefer living with Lady Mar- 
querite,” 

“ And you are going back to the Grange scon— 
the dear old Grange!” 

‘T chal! never go back to it,” 


‘But you will take your wife there—you | 


Lady Vernon couldu’t live anywhere put 
he Grange.” 


“There will never be a Lady Vernon while I | 


live. 1 think I share your distaste for matrimony, 
Dolly. Have you got it stili?” 

There was a dimness about her blue eyes, 

‘Tt makes some people happy. Look at 
Daisy--how she loves Ronald, and he her !” 

But you never mean to love anyone?” 

* No,” 

“Nor I, though you have taken it so firmly 
into your head there is to be a Lady Vernon, I 
shall never bring oné to introduce to you.” 

* Are you sure?” 

' Perfectly.” 

‘Do you know [ think i'm glad?” said Dolly, 
wistfully. “Somehow I couldn't bear to think 
of any one else at the Grange.” 

4 strange impulse moved him. 

“Shall I give the Grange to you, Dolly?” 

She shook her head, 

“Ti ig your home,” 

‘Pat it might be yours toc. I meant it to 
be ; when I came down there last Apri! I never 
had any other thought than to make a home 
thare for my little adopted sister.” 

‘| think fd rather not. You see,’ 
girl, half sadly,“ you might change,’’ 

“Tam not given to change,”’ 

“Abt but you might some day—you might 
bring home a wife, and if she did not like me I 
should lose my home again |” 

"Or you might take a husband?” 

I shall never do that--never |” 

“Are you thinking of Mr. Ball ? 
not like that insufferable cad.” 

 T wish I had been your sister, really," said 
Dolly, with o tear in her blue ayes, 

“Tam very glad you are not.” 

{ could have stayed with you always then,” 
she went on slowly ; “Sand if you married ever 
so your wife couldn’t have sent me away. Be- 
sides, however horrid or nasty I was, you'd have 
had to put up with me then !” 

“ Dolly, f ask nothing better, sweet, than to 
pubup with you all my days. Dolly, my little 
watering child, give up your independent roving, 
aud let me take you home,’ 

The girl hesitated. 

For always?" she asked him 
think you'd get tired ¢” 

© Dor 
am asking you to swear to 


gaid the 


All men are 





“Don’t you atreet, 


life lasts—I am begging you to accept my love 
and devotion until my life’s end.” 

Dolly shuddered. 

“ Tt sounds so solemn—jusb like the marriage 

ce,” 

“Thatis{t, Don't you understand, little one? 
There is only one way now in which I could take 
you to the Grange—only one relationship you 
can fill to me—that of a dear wife !” 

Dolly drew away her hands. 

“Tb is just as though I had asked you to 
7 me,” 

should be very much obliged to you if you 
had, then I should feel sure of my happiness,” 

* Would it make you happy, really?” 

“So happy 
the sleepless nights aud anxtous days you have 
20st me, Dolly, I cannot bear trifling, I am 
almost thirty, and you are my first love. [If 
it is all in vain say so, and I will never see your 
face again.” 

For all answer she took his hand and pressed 
it to her lips. ¢ 

“T couldn’t spare you [” she said, wistfully. 
“€ Somehow, I think I have wanted you all these 
months.” 

*And I you. Then it fs settled—my little 
ward is to be Lady Vernon.” 

His aris were round her, and Dolly gave ber- 
self up to the sweetness of that embrace only 
when Ira would have pressed lover's kisses on her 
lips, and now she turned away her face. 

“It is my right,” he whispered, ‘ Don't you 
know you have given yourself to me?” 

“T haven't!” retoried Dolly, “I only said 
you were not to go away.” 

“T can’t stay if Iam nob to have my rights,” 
then the face was no longer averted. “I had not 
80 mouch difficulty last time I held you in my 
| arms.” 


| “You never——’ 





“JT did—I ee you home the day of the 
accident—-I carried you streined to my heart as 
its dearest treasure; I kissed you again ard 
again, though I had little hope then you would 
ever live to return my caresses.” 

“T think it was very mean of you, when I 
couldn’t help myself.” 

“T think it was very generous,” retorted Sir 
Tra, ‘I gave you what I feared you would never 
consent to repay.” 

A long, long silence, broken at last by Dolly. 

“ You won’t tell anyone, will you?’ the last iu 
& very coaxing tone. 

“T shall, every one,” returned Sir Ira, trium- 
phantly; ‘‘I couldn’t keep my happineas to 
myself. Besides, I shall want o great many 
witnesses against you in case you take it into 
your head to run away again,” 

But she never did; and barely three weeks 
after there was a quiet wedding in a fashionable 
London church, and the same evening Mrs, Hill 
welcomed home to the @ her master and 
his bride—the girl who had once refused to be 
Vernon's Waid, 

(THz RD.) 
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Miss OxpuN (playfully) : 


**I’'m older than you 
think I am.” 


Misa Caustique: **T doubt ft.” 
| A woman's idea of recklessness is crossing a 
field in which a cow is feeding. 
| A woman, by the name of Charity, struck her 
husband over the head with a beot, and came 
| near killiag him. Charity begins at home. 
{ Dxscersrxa m Ervectivery.—An Irishman, 
| apeaking of « relative who wae hanged, eaid that 
| he died during a tight-rope performance. 
| A HoUsEKEErrER seks, “What fe the simplest 
way to keep jelly from moulding on top?” Shut 

® boy up In the pantry for a few minutes. 

Mxs, Mines: ‘'So you now live on Blank- 

Is that locality respectable?” Mrs. 
Winks (with asperity): ‘Z live there.” Mra. 


¢ you understand *” hesaid, gravely. “I | Minks (much hurt): “ Well, I think you might 
love me while your | give a civil answer to a civil question,” 








Tur Groom (very wealthy): “ did you 
marry an chap like me?” The Bride: 
"T haven't the slightest idea: mamma managed 
the whole affair.” 

Youna Wrre (proudly): “George always sa 
there’s no cooking like mine.” Uncle Crusg 
(with a disdainful sniff) :, “Does he? Well, he’s 
about right there, poor chap.” 

Miss Bunion: “ Papa says we can’t be married 
until you are able to support me.” Adorer; 
“Great Scott? Does he want his ouly daughter 
to die an old maid ?” ° 


Racson Tarrers: “ Talk about hard luck, if 1 


| didn’t git it proper!” Rolliogstone Nomoas: 
that I would forgive you ail | % as -Y 


“What waz dati” mn Tattors: “ Why, I 
swiped s diamon’ neck an’ after all me 
trouble I foun’ it belonged to a actress,” 

Macistrare: “How do you account for the 
fact that the man’s watch was found in your 
pocket!” Prisoner: “Your worship, life is 
made up of inexplicable mysteries, and I hope 
your worship will so ingtruct the jury.” 

Ms. Harpagap: ‘I have called, sir, to ask 
for the hand of your daughter.” Old Gentle- 
man (with emotion): “Sbe is the only child I 
have, and her mother is gone.” Mr, Hardhead 
(hastily): “Oh, , that’s no objection, I assure 
you.” 

OLp GentiemaN (putting a few questions) : 
“Now, boys,—eh,—can you tell me com- 
mandment Adam broke when he took the for- 
biddea fruit?” Small Scholar (like a shot): 
‘* Please, sir, th’ warn’? no commandments then, 
sir!” 

Mr, Trotrer: “Why did you place Foster 
and Bell opposite each other af dinner? Don's 
you know they ara bitter enemies?” Mrs. 
Trotter: “That's just it, I did it on purpose. 
They spent so much time in gicring at each other 
that they couldn’t eat much. 

‘*Tay, if I understand you,” said a merchant 
to a customer, ‘you do not intend to pay the 
amount you owe me!” ‘ Your understanding 
is correct, cap’n.” “And you call yourself an 
honest man, do youi” ‘* sir; if I were not 
honest, I would tell you that I intended to pay ; 
but, being honest, I do not wish to deceive you.” 

Dzgacon Da Goon: “Ib won'tdo ; it won't do, 
We must not have games of chance at our church 
fairs.”’ Mra, De Good: “ But this is not a game 
of chance.” ‘‘You propose to sell tickets~ani 
give prizes.” “Oh, no; you are mistaken. We 
shal! sell the ticketa, of course ; but we can’t give 
any prizss, you know, because we haven't any to 
give. There is no chavce about it,” 

Mrs. S.: “By the way, I hear Jupiter, the 
evening star, is worth seeing just now, Can 
either of you girls tell me where to look for it?” 
Bertha: “ Yes, I can. It’s exactly two yards 
and a half to the right of the Great Bear!’ 
‘Two yards and a half! Wheat on earth do you 
mean?” ‘ Well, I've moaaured it carefully with 
my umbrella 1” 

“How much will you take for that infernal 
accordion?” demanded the red-faced citizen 
who had thrust his head out of the second-story 
window. “Ib wouldn’t do you any good to buy 
it, mister,” answered the dejected musician ou 
the pavement; “I’ve got six more jof ’em st 
home.” And he went on playing“ Home, Sweet 
Hore.” 

Asmat provincial paper referring to a man 
who had a tation for a careless toilet, 
announced as follows :—-“ Mr. Makeup will wash 
himself before he sesumes the office’ of parish 
clerk.” On reading this, Makeup was furious, 
acd he demanded a retraction, which the paper 
made thus :—-" Mr, Makeup requests us to deny 
that he will wash himself before he assumes the 
office of parish clerk.” 

AN eccentric commercial traveller, well known 
on the road, lately astonished the ostler at s 
country fan by addressing him as follows: " My 
lad, extricate my quadruped from the vehicle, 
stabulate him, donate him sufficient supply o! 
gutritious aliment, and when the aurora of mor 
alaall aga Hemaeinate. iad ox d Sacto will 
award you & pecuniary compensation your 
amiable hospitality.” 
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Tre Prince of Wales has decided upon not 
going to Russia for the coronation of his nephew 
and niece, 

Tue Ameer of Afghanistan's presents to the 


Queen have been valued at Bombay st thirteen. 


lakhs of rupees, or £130,000. 

Tre Queen will return to Windsor from the 
Continent about April 28th, if Her Majesty goes 
on from Cimiez to Coburg, as will probably be 
the case. If, however, the Queen her 
visit to Germany she wil) get back to Windsor 
about April 17th, 

Tae Empress Frederick will return to Germany 
about the middle of April, in time to attend .the 
Royal wedding at after. which she. is 
going to Friedrichshof, her place on the Taunus 
Hills, Princess ‘Beatrice will probably join the 
Empress at Friedrichshof about the end of April 
for a month or BO, +4 

Prince ALEXANDER OF Ba?rewsenc is to be 
sent after the Easter holidays to: Mr, rage my 
school ab Park Hill, near dhurst, where his 
cousin, the young Duke of Albany, has been » 
pupil for some , 

Kixc Oscar oF Swanen will come to: England 
for « short-time at the beginning of July, In 
order to attend the wedding of his grand- 
pephew, Prince, Charles ..of .Denwark, end. Prin- 
cess Maud of Wales, and will be the gues. of 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor 
Castle. ‘ oe 

A portion of the Russian Crown’ jewels wil) 
shortly be removed to Moscow for the coronation, 
The most important is the magnificent crown, 


which was manufactured by a Geneva jeweller at. 
Em ‘Catherine IL. 


the command of the 
immediately after her acceesion to the throne. 


It somewhat resembles.a mitre, surmounted by 
across of five fawless diamonds, and the cele- 
brated pear-shaped ruby, which searcely a 


superior In the world. This forms the only 


touch of colour, the resb of the stones being 


diamonds and pearls, .The setting ia of silver, 
and there is a band of purple velvetinside, The 
value of the crown ie over 1,100,000 roubles, but 
that of the sceptre surpasses it, Made for the 
coronation of the Emperor Paul in 1797, ib ie the 
most wonderful thing ofits kind which has éver 
been known, for the famous Orloff diamond sur- 
mounta it, The orb aleo dates from the reign of 
the Tsar Paul, and is of uit gold set with: three 
rows of brilliants anda e almond-shaped 
diamond. The diamond cross iswupported 9 Sw 
exquisite sapphire worth # fortune, The 
will also don the collar, star. and jewel of the Order 
of St. Andrew, valued at over one hundred thou- 
sand roubles, Order is never worn save on 
a day of coronation, and is adorned with five 
pink diamonds and two Siberian aquamarines, 
one blue and the other green, set in diamonds, 
‘The jewels which the Tapritea will wear are little 
inferior In value, . The State corone contains 
stones of unequalled beauty, The necklet worn 
with it consists of huge single stoues, with hang- 
ing pendants of & larger diamonds. The 
Coronation. robe is to. be the moat costly ever 
beheld, and the masees of precious stones which 
her Icaperial Majesty will wear in addition will 
be of incredible value, They include the smaller 
insignia of the “St. Andrew Order set -with 
gems representing a fortune. The Empress will 
also make point of wearing during the various 
Coronation festivities the many exquisite gifts of 
jewellery with which the Tsar has presented her 
since her env 

Iv is now t ht that the marriage of 
Princess Maud of Wales to her cousin, Priace 
Carl of Denmark, will not take place until 
neorly the end of July, The Queen wishes to 
have it celebrated in the Chai Royal, St, 
Jatnes’s, where the two other dren of the 
Prince of Wales have been married, In all 
probability later in the year Prince Car] and 
his bride will visit. Scotland, Princess Maud 
belog anxious that he should make acquaintance 
with scenes very dear to her. In this case the 
young Royal couple will be ithe guests of the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife 


‘| to the English language. 





Tue minute hand of Big Ben is tft, long, 
Org hundred new words are annually added 


"Tue library of the British Museum iacreases 
ad the rate of about a hundred volumes a day, 

Te longest paved street in the world is Wash- 
ington-street, Boston, which is 174 miles long. 
The shortest is the Rue Bld, Paris, which is barely 
20fb, long. 

An astronomer calculates thad, if the diameter 
of the sun is daily diminished by 2b, over 3,000 
years must elapse ere the astronomical inetru- 
mente now in use gould detect the diminution, 





GEMS, 


THE first object in all éffort rust be excellent. 
If tha be absent theattempt to rise above 
others is mean and dishonoura! 
gens hes is the very air Of s good age ; 

sign of & act 1 erous & aD 6 pe- 
culiar soil in which a : 


 prospers, 

No good or lovely exists {n the world 
without its corresponding darknese, The universe 
presenta itself to mankind under the stern aspect 
of a warning or of choics, the good and the evil 
seb on the right hand and on the left. 

Tue man who lives rightly and is right has 
more power in his silence than another who lives 
differently has by his words, Character is like 
bells which ring out »sweet. music, and which, 
when touched accidentally, even, resound with 
sweet music, 

Bee 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURSS. 


Jonxyyearn.—One cup sour milk, one-half 
cup molasses, one egy, one teaspoonful soda, a 
little salt, one-third cup melted lard, one cup 
Indian meal, two cups sifted flour. Beat egg 
very light, and dissolve soda in a little hot water, 
Beat all together, and bake in a good oven, not 
too hot, ; 

TumBLER Cakk.—Four egge, two . tumblers 
sugar, one-half tumbler milk, one of butter, one- 
half tumbler molassce, three tumbiers sifted flour 
one pound stewed raisins, one teaspoonful each of 
soda, cignamon nutmeg, two of allspice. 
Also makes a very nice steamed ding, by 
using one-half the quantity of ents. 

Cras Toast.—-Pat a spoonful of butter in a 
saucepan, and when hot edd a small cupful of 
finely-chopped canned crab, Add half a tea- 
spoonful of flour and one-fourth of a cupful of 
cream, with salt and enyenne to taste. Simmer 
until the moisture is almost evaporated, aud 
place bet ween thin slices of buttered toast, A few 
drops of lemon juice iaan improvement 

Inptaw Sanpwiches.—Take thin alices of bread 
eut in rounds withasharp biscuit-cutter, and fry 
to a golden brown in alittle butter, Mix halfs 
cupful of minced bam with an equal quantity of 
chicken or tongue, season with curry powder, aud 
add enough thick white sance to make it of the 
consistency of paste. Hest this filling In o sauce- 
pan, d it between the rounds of bread, and 
serve hob un a folded napkin or cut paper. 

Bromep Live Lonstex.—Purchase a large 
live lobster. Split. it down the centre of the 
back, following the natural line, Throw a tows] 
over it, and leave it for about ten minutes. Then 
remove the stomach and intestines, - Place it on 
abroiler. Baste with melted butter over a coal 
fire, and broil slowly, shell side down, for at least 





twenty minutes. . Turv, and broil the flesh side 


dust with salt and pepper. Serve at once with e 
small dish of mel tter, 


| ten minutes, Turn again, baste with butter, | 


A ‘rax on bicycles has been proposed in Savan- 
nah, 

A pamuoo church organ is reported to, have 
been built at Shanghai, and ij is gaid to surpass 
organs :aade of metal, ; 

Srupents in Constantinople are forbidden to 
frequent theatres, music-halls, and similar pub/ic 
places, 

Tax wood of the lime-tree is used for the 
sounding-boards of pianofortes, as. it does, mot 
warp under change of temperature or atmos- 
phere. 

A cas shaped like a bath tub, in which the 
passengers either sit or recline as if fin bed in. in 
use fo Berlin, It has three wheels, an@ is pro- 
polled by a naphthe motor. 

On the State railways in Germany the car- 
riages are painted according to the coloura of the 
tickets of wheir respective classes, First-clasy 
carriages are painted yellow, second-class green, 
and third-clase white. 

Ty some of the cantons of Switzer and ail the 
dead, rich and poor alike, are buried at the ea- 
pense of the public. Government undertakers 
furnish everything gratuitously—the cofiin, the 
vehicles, the grave, &c, 

Tur so-called “father of cate” is one of the 
most important personages in a Mahometan 
caravan, This cat-uhiek carries on hie camel 
about a dozen baskets filed with the ugliest spe- 
cimens of the feline race, 

One objection to the use of slate for rocing 
bas been the impossibility of removing it with- 
out breaking after once it waslaid, Tis trouble 
is done away with by a new idea, The opening 
in the slate is cut in the form of a keyhole, the 

part below. The nail is driven in and the 
slate is hooked on by ing the nailhead 
through the larger part of the opening, the slate 
then slides down #0 that the narrow portion reste 
on the nail. It ls ssid to be impossible to diz- 
‘place the slate by any ordinary storm of wind, 
and the work of removal is naturally easy and 
without danger of breakage, 

Trees sre & number of our best kavtn and 
mos valuable cultivated plants which ere already 
extinct in a wild state, or are fast becoming so. 
Of ‘plants of this class the following may be 
metitioned: Bean, chickpea, lentil, tobacco, 
wheat, Indian corn and probably sweet potato, 
Some of these never have been seen fo a wild 
state, while othera have become so exceedingly 
rare that apparently it Is only a question of a 
per acer le short time when they will have 
disappeared absolutely. They have been eo long 
in calivation, end are eo profoundly modified, 
thet they have not the faculty of sowing them- 
selves and propagating indefinitely outside of 
cultivated ground, so that if they should csase 
to be cultivated they would soon disappear from 
the face of the earth. 

Mxzbicmmz and surgery are likely to be com- 
pletely revolutionized by the new discoveries in 
photography. By means of this discovery the 
bones, muscles and internal organs of the body 
can be photographed with the utmost clearnoes, 
In one case the photograph showed the skeleton 
of a living man, in another a builet was located, 
the cage having puzzled curgeons for a long time. 
The light by means of which these photographs 
are taken is said to be made up of heat rays. It 
not only penetrates flesh and tiesue, but wood 
and metal. The field opened by this discovery is 
practically limitless, © scure diseares are aceu- 
rately delineated before the eyes of the medical 
man, All of the processes» of life are Isid open 
before the sclentist, the chemical changes of food 
can be etudied, and maladies which have hitherto 
baffled the skill of the best doctors can be inves- 
tigated at pleasure. Within the lasb two years 
the atatement was made that the last decade of 
this century would witness discoveries before which 
all. others would fade into insignificance, Surely 
this new idea in photography amply fulils the 

rediction, even though progress stopped hero 

or th next ten years. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Agruvr.-—Your writing la good. 

Harny.—tead them to the furrier. 

J, B.—Inquive at foland Revenue Office. 

fT. A.—He had better apply to the War Office. 

Ovotis1.—Such questions are aever answered. 

Mance.—Tho jewels in the Téwer are all genuine, 

Y. A.--The Greeks represented Peruasion a4 crowned. 

4x On Ruaaper.--The best form is in tablets or 

crengen. 

Hovser.—lHe cannot interfere with either ber or the 
business, 

Orssmm.—All dyes aro injurious to the hair if used for | 
any lougth of time 

user. --The best course would be to inspect a copy 

t Somerset House. 

©, A. B.—We ~ ies advise thaned soups which are | 
hormetically seal 

Mazn:on.-—Do not strain your voloe, aud be 
ul of catching eold. 

Hree..—Rither by advortising or by personal inquiry 
u all ikely quarters 

Borantet.—The value ts exactly wl 
there ts no fixed price. 

. 7. The letters D. V 
lat nef God willing.” 

Tom.—Dumb-bells used twice or thi 
beat remedy for round shoulders, 

M. BE. W.—-Paychological moans that having unton to 
the doctrine of the soul or mind. 

Q. T.—It may be consequent on malformation of the 
thro. or other structural defect. 

A Marnon.—The addreag you require is 44, Wost- 
minster Bridge-road, London, 8. E. 

Agocmin.--From Syduey to thts country letters come 
na month ; there are weekly mails 

Avoy.—Shave yourself often, and perhaps a moustache 
may be induced to make ite appearance 

¥aep.--Smoking, when indulged in to oxceas, is 
exceedinzly injurtous to the me tion. 

Covstance.—To get dixt or cinders out of the eye 
place a grain or two of E pccten Page mh itor gorner of it, 

& G.—A little gin ts sometimes used to get rid of 
such sta ns, or a little ammonta fn the water 

Euroeast.— Write to the Agent-General for the Capo 
Victoria-street, Wostminster, 5.W., if you like. 

Rovorra.—You can only get a fresh copy by — ay 
access to the original document wherever it may be ™ 

fisma.—The hostess should not leave the draseing 
room. A servant should be in attendance in ihe hall. 

&. PB. R.—The laws for the whole of the three king- 
doms are made in the Parliament meeting in London 

ty uvia.~-There is no reason why you should not prac 
tics daily singing of scales in private in order to train 
you: 

SE he one heats Sees can be obtained, 
ve think, at any large city bookshop. Your new ent 
can order it for you. r 3 

Fehr get —If constant daily shaving does not mes | 

{ your mouttethe and beard no pomade will assist 
ho process, 

Be mv One, onan the advice of a physician of 
establiahed reputation without delay, and he may be 
able to effect a permanent cure. 

4. E. U.—Better to cause a reply to bo written for 
publication in some paper coutradicting the objection- 
able statements. 

Beate.—If the sum ie over £2 send it by order, 
obtainable at any bank if the amouat is loss, seud by 
»0e86-office order. 

Rorra.—What is now used is taken from spinach— 
from parsley principally; it is generally of French 


wy care 


Sit would fetch ; 
are the abbreviation for the 


ice a day is the 


manufacture, 

Mvrns.—There are powders and pastes and Poe gaye 
but they amount to but Wttle while ordinary food is left 
around, 


A Lowpow Reaper. —-Bathing the feet every night in 
Con dy’s Flutd will soon remedy what you complain of. 
Pull dicections are given with each bottle. 
a. EB. F.—The clatm to the property must be satis- 
factorily established before he Coal sen the risk of a 
first outlay. 
0. D.—Only farmers, shepherds, and blind men can 
have unlicensed dogs; dairymes, cattle salesmen and 
era: ‘ers must all pay. 
Ricwargp.—You do not say whother it is new wood or 
to venetian what has been already doue and merely 
wants renovation. 
D. BE, W.~—Pack when well aired in a dry with 
plenty of pounded camphor and ground pepper, 
and carefully wade up in brown papar. 


J. E.-4 watch on exhibition in France bas no 


Hewry.-—Much depends upon the hours at which ar 
are accustomed to retire; but from ten at night un 
five in the morning is 8 good and Seek Sakae deep. 


a. —It can often be cured by bathing night 
and morning with salt and water as hot as can be borne. 
dtter bathing, rub the feet briskly with a coarse towel. 


Hoaxnv.—We are afraid the seller would say he - 
not promise to give you more your money's 
— and the sum he charges does not pay for beat 


Youra AvuTuor.—Typewritten manuscript is greatly 
at by some puypblial rs, but first-class work ts nye | 
a to be thrown aside because it is written with a 


‘" K.—The terms 12 am. and 12 p.m. are reall 
conveniences : 12 o'clock noon is M., not a.m. at put 


oe. | 12 noon from 12 midnight a.m. and’ P.M. 
are in uced, , 


G. W.—We know nothing against the people you 
mention ; bat ff you want « straightforward answer we 
should say you had better not have anything to do with 
any such firms as thowe, 


THE DIAMOND QUEEN. 


wiag old and feeble, 
Finding me that < 


his end was nigh, 
Called to him his y ome ughter, 
Saying, ‘I am soon to 
Take my diamonds, F bt 
Softly, lest the South Wind ‘om. 
And beware of love aud lovers, 
Or the goms will turn to tears,” 


With a thousand starry gy 

On her robe of silver 

And her feet in snowy elippers 

Leo! sho stood a y ent her wenen. 
And the South Wind stole * upon her, 
But she heard his sly advance, 

And ahe froze the would-be wooer 
With a single icy glance. 


Thus she reigned in all her splendour, 
Till she heard afar at morn 

O’er the snow, the mew music 

Of a hunter's distant ho: 

Shouting —- the 30 fresty thickets, 
With a tasee! of the 

In the cap he doffed there her— 

It waa mad and merry March. 


Something in his breezy bearing, 

Or bis we Sof stormy gray, 

Thrilled her heart and held it captive— 
But he loved and rode away. 

For his fickle troth was plightec — 
Maiden April he would wed, 

And the dismond queea, deserted, 

To her glittering fled, 


But its towers of loo were crumbling 
In the glory of the sun, 
an i the fairy tamnie molted 

Ler bosom one 4 one, 


Forti she sped, with grief demented, 
Over windy wood woid, 
Shrieking wildly for the lover 


Who was false as he was bold. 


Bear her waang ——s valloy, 
Sighting loudly « 

in a dawn of rose and opal, 

She will pasa for evermore. 

Where the crystal peaks and turrets 
Of her palace flushed in 
March will plant the vio purple 

For tho coming of his bride. k 


Pe oy to a hairdresser and get instructions in the 
of dressing your hatr, but on no account thiuk 

of of bleasht it to make it whiter; your complexion 
would not that for a moment. 


Grorat.—If the New York cables were cut news 
would be sent to Canade, and thence to thia country by 
other cables; or 't could reach us through Australia by 
way of India, or through Russia. 

Treaexce.—!t depends upon what Musee sencriguniie 
used upon them. Some are painted. If this is 

With Foren, Saas of goed UES paint is tho best t thing 
you can put on 

Beatas.—A toren of water kept on the stove, also a 
bowl! or glass of water kept ou the plant stand or shelf, 
where the sun will shine on it a part of the time, will do 
much toe keep the alr motst. 

Juss.-—It is always beet to send an order for cards to 
4 first-class stationer, and sfter telling him what is 
required leave him to — all details in accordance 
with the prevailing custom. 

GeausTress.--Unuless you could arrange with some 
dressmaker to accept your services in return for evening 
instruction ae seeras to be no way to gain the know- 

ledge you require, 

Eva.—Tho servant admits thom, then opens the door 
Ce oo and if the hostess ls In announces 

by name, taking their cards, if they are 





or face, but when you press a button a tiny p 
a@peakes the time. 
a 
i 


Manre.--The best Ne to clean dishes” " which bites 
become burned and black is to boil a little vinegar agi’ 
salt in them, when they be — clean 


with any good kitchen soap. 
BB ayy ry must first clean them with 
below the seratches by B= ah 


with Anest ae paper, and repolish, p Pe fo 
gany you want any stain. 

Ampiti0us,-—No one is able to tell whether or not, 
writer will be successful. There is uo way bi chad 
A literary carcer is full of hard work aol dup 

ene, but if one succeeds there are pean Aen ones 


Racarn.—Put one teaspoonful of covos into a large 

Schue with sugar to sweeten. Molsten it — & littio 

water, and rub it smooth. Then have mill or 

noik ad water bodling ; pour it in, etirring all the time, 

and the coooe will be ready. Boiling milk improves the 
avour 


Dzsponpenr.—We are all apt at times to think 7 
selves worse off we really aro, and to give wa 
pa peng = | but be te your Camas ee, do ot let 
apathy get the better of you. Resolve to rise aa’ 
evory depressing influence and hope for better circum. 
stances to surround you. 

Wovsrwire.—Gather the celery on a fine dry day 
pw jade it is are oy! by frost ; wg Re hayes cre, 
an w try place is perfoctiy dry; 
dy RES 5 toa i coel delat, When te wah be que 


it ay _ sand, put 
see Peduny ak aad aaiaeae poring 


wy aap stn use of hot water ‘ea cold cream is not 
likely to cause the face to become with hair, 
omy ob so; or if there is a natural tendoucy 
ased by aw moans. Keeping 
the ekin clean is one woe best, thinge t's! 
can possibly be done, Then rub into ft some ciclicals 
preparation, like rose-water and glycorins. 
B. U.—To one bottle of ordinary claret poured into « 
ug add one or two bottles of soda water, the peel of » 
on (cut very Si), powdered sugar aoaording to taste, 
Some persons add lassful of sherry, but it is 
pone ooh used without. "tt mld be mixed an hour or 
two before serving, but the soda water should be added 
at the last moment. 


Manta.-—Beat it well to got out all dust, scrub with 
scrub’ brush and plenty of soap and warm water, 
and rinse by thnowine of water over it. We hare 
acen it done in this way over two empty barrels on their 

it turned out like new, The 
ated with benzine or with 
riller' 8 earth before the 


M. G.—Pickles should be kept in either 
thoy and closely covered to exclude >, 


will soon @ soft, inatead of rm a. 
1 of to each quart of vinegar 


gone recommend Pr 

fire ie which should be Magers ber water get hot, 
buat do not allow them to simmer, as that tends to 
soften them. 


Atrrep.—No one can Joy Bicon fs with any degree of certainty 
whea one or other of the ‘will beg. and end; 
they vary with the years, and wead the only indfeacion ct 
thelr mnie and going is the etate of Vepotaltan, but 

pon jt considerations— 
spring solstice is at March 16th, the summer 


thus the 
solstice at June 21st, the autumn solstice at September 
23rd, and the winter one ut December 21st. 


Then, if ae are wee nice im your taste, drink only the 
upper layer of Uquid, throw the rest away, 
rinse the cup, a scan. Beet use sugar, Do 
not use milk, 


5 warm rooms are 


the fire; it 





coat is oesentlal to success. If it anes Se seater 
tion of two thin coats let the firat thoroughly wy 
before the second is applied, 

Raeaprn, Thres-halfpaace 


Tes Lowpow Poat-froe. 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpenca. 


Aut Bace Nownres, Parts and Vo.vmxe are fn print, 
ind may be had of all Booksellers, 


oop! ETE UNS eT See 


fue INDEX to Vou. LXV. is Now Ready; Price One 
sp aE SN 


@@ Acc. Larvrees to 
een anok Tmanan, $04, Barend, W.0. 


t+? We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 








ceasteum, 00g bo be sorteln certain of the names. The cards 
} Sze thon placed upon a plate on the ball table. 


for the Froprieter, at 884, Birsné 
@. F. Coxxromp; and printed hy Woopmans ond 
| RR, to 76, Long Aare. W.0. ¥ 
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